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FOREWORD 


The decade just past, including as it has almost the entire history 
of American drama as a literary art and of the American theatre as a 
potential art institution, has seen the publication of so many expository 
and interpretive books that any additional book is obliged to explain 
its raison d étre. This volume tries to justify itself thus: 

An invaluable agency of recent dramatic growth has been the school, 
the club, the little theatre, and other community groups. These have 
familiarized the public with reputable authors, good plays, new ideals 
of dramatic presentation and equipment; they have trained audiences, 
encouraged young writers and replenished the acting profession with 
a wholesome infiltration of idealistic amateurs. But these groups have 
often to work in partial blindness because of limited library facilities. 
Of books, there are legion; but usually each is devoted to but a few 
phases of the subject of drama, and the scant funds of small groups can- 
not purchase enough volumes to compass the field. This volume sets 
for itself the encyclopedic task of recording the main essentials of in- 
formation on a variety of phases. In so doing, it should justify its right 
to be, for through it leaders and members of school and community 
groups may have in one volume a view of the subject as a whole. 

Obviously, such a plan is at once too large and too limited in its 
scope: too large, because to give even a fair amount of attention to 
numerous aspects of so varied a subject is a considerable under- 
taking; too limited, because to treat so many items precludes a detailed 
treatment of any. But an introduction to any subject should be worth 
while; and the text and bibliographies contain frequent suggestions for 
reading further on any matter under discussion. 

It is believed that, despite the general indebtedness to authority 
which a book of this kind must show, there will be found, particularly 
_ in the discussions and tabulations on color and in the chapters on play 
presentation and on pageantry, new and fresh material growing out 
of many years of experience in every kind of community drama project. 
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CHAPTER | 


THE LITTLE THEATRE MOVEMENT 


Basic Observations 


THE little theatre movement is an illustration of the perennial 
revolt by which civilization progresses. It has come into existence 
as a vehicle for the literary drama of today, and as a bridge between 
the so-called commercial theatre and the ideal art theatre. In order 
to understand the little theatre in this relation, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the origin and nature of the new literary drama. 

Contemporary drama owes its origin to at least three vital forces— 
modern democracy, modern ethics, and modern science. It is, in fact, 
the first dramatic product of these forces. The classic drama was 
. the drama of the aristocracy; the heroes were kings and princes and 
potentates, Ubermenschen created in titantic proportions by authors’ 
synthesis, whose triumph or catastrophe was “‘unusual’’—to borrow the 
word of Professor Bradley!—, and meant the rise or fall of states and 
multitudes of people. The operation of the spirit of democracy has, 
from the days of Goldsmith and Sheridan to those of Ibsen and the 
later moderns, called forth a drama of the common people; the heroes 
have become ordinary mortals, and their success or failure the success 
or failure of ordinary life. Contrary to the apparent belief of the 
ancient and medieval dramatists and their critics, the world of drama 
thus peopled democratically is quite as interesting as when peopled 
aristocratically. 

The ethical stand of the classic drama seems to have been that 
_right and wrong are absolute, and moral law immutable. Any trans- 
gression of the moral law came about through the overt act of an 
individual will that was of unquestioned free moral agency. Drama 
became, so far as its highest development, tragedy, was concerned, 
what Ludwig Lewisohn terms “the transgression of an immutable 
moral law by a self-originating will’, and the punishment resulting 
therefrom. 

Now modern ethics doubts the absolute quality of right and wrong 


1Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (Macmillan, 1904). 
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and the immutability of moral law. And, considering the totaled 
influence of heredity and environment on human conduct, modern 
writers doubt utter free moral agency and the resulting sole individual 
responsibility. Logically, they doubt the justice of punishing solely 
the individual for his missteps. Modern drama, therefore, has (to 
paraphrase Lewisohn)! less concern with what the individual does than 
with what is done to him. Obviously the social order must come in 
for its share of responsibility. This shift in the location of responsi- 
bility has changed the whole tone of drama, even, as in some of Barker's 
and Hauptmann’s plays, to the point of eliminating individuals from 
the play entirely, except as mouthpieces for the social groups and move- 
ments about which the plays are chiefly concerned. 

In the days when speculative philosophy was unformulated or un- 
disseminated, when the simplest phenomena of nature were not under- 
stood, and when science was yet unknown, it was inevitable that drama 
should wander uncertainly in the hazy uplands of romance, supersti- 
tion, and unreality. Then it was that the “well-made” play of Scribe, 
Sardou, and Dumas fils flourished, with its artificiality of character 
and plot. But with the birth of the new science and the modern 
scientific method, the drama was quick to seize its new opportunities. 
It appropriated the findings of psychology, sociology, political econ- 
omy and even, as in the case of Brieux, of biology and pathology. 
The result was modern realism and its kindred principle, naturalism. 
Often, as with any innovation, realism went to loathsome and sordid 
extremes. The inevitable rebound gave rise to the reactionary and 
very lovely poetic neo-romanticism of artists like Yeats and Synge, 
Rostand and Maeterlinck, Hauptmann and von Hofmannsthal, Joseph- 
ine Preston Peabody and Stuart Walker; but even this literature of 
secondary revolt is powerfully tinctured with the essence of the first 
revolt and is often unwittingly as true to the new science as intentional 
realism. 

The new dramatic literature, then, deals with ordinary people in 
credible situations, living their lives as a part of the society which en- 
velops them, responding to the operation of such scientific laws as the 
dramatic writer knows of or subconsciously recognizes. 

It is doubtful whether the little theatre would ever have been con- 
ceived had the existing theatre, the commercial theatre, accepted the new 
dramatic literature and modified its own ideals of stagecraft to harmonize 
with the changing dramaturgy. But this the commercial theatre was 
seldom far-sighted enough to do. The literary folk of the world de- 
manded a recognition of the new literature, and a stagecraft worthy 
of it; consequently the theatre of revolt, the little theatre, came into 

‘Lewisohn, The Modern Drama (Huebsch, 1915). 
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being. With it came innumerable quasi-little-theatre groups, reading 
clubs, dramatic clubs, and the like, headed by an organization of na- 
tional scope, The Drama League of America; and universities, colleges, 
and even high schools gradually introduced classes in dramatic liter- 
ature and composition. People began to read good plays in preference 
to going to see bad ones; amateur plays began to be well-selected and 
creditable; it was genuine revolt. To explain this revolt, it is per- 
tinent first to devote a few paragraphs to 


The Commercial Theatre 


A generation ago the commercial theatre could hardly be called 
the commercial theatre in the present-day sense. It was run for gain, 
of course, but was a growing, experimenting organization. Repertory 
was more common than now, stock companies more plentiful, the star 
system relatively undeveloped, long runs infrequent, and independent 
managers numerous,—all of which meant opportunity for the growth 
of versatile actors, free-lance playwrights, and a progressive, experi- 
mental idealism in all the branches of stagecraft. 

Then came the same evolution in the theatre as in all business, 
combination and monopoly. Centralized ownership “froze out’ small 
owners and came in time to possess nearly all the best theatres in 
nearly all the cities. Control centered in New York. The almost instant 
result was to release upon every phase of the dramatic art a Pandora's 
box of evils. The reaction most connected with what has been said 
in the preceding division of this treatise was that upon dramatic liter- 
ature. Literary drama was almost entirely repudiated, because the 
uneducated dramatic taste of America did not support it to a sufficient 
degree to make it bring large box-office receipts, and theatrical syndi- 
cates have no desire to operate in the face of frequent deficits. Ex- 
perimentation in new types of drama died out, for an experiment might 
fail and mean money loss. New playwrights found cold welcome. 
Having now no laboratory or studio in which to try out their early 
efforts, they had to come to the syndicate as experiments in themselves. 
The syndicate preferred to use plays built on tried old formulae and 
even maintained playwrights who wrote such plays to order. It 
became a matter for almost mathematical calculation how often a 
given type, e. g., a bedroom farce, could be served to that most thrill- 
proof and un-American audience in America, Broadway, and then 
doled out to the rest of the country, labeled with Broadway's verdict. 
Designed to please the largest possible number of people, such drama 
could do no less than use every last device of sentimentality, farcical sit- 
Perce stp ey ag co 3 ne vente one period of literary history, see 
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1. “The Piper.’ Pasadena Community Players, Outdoor Theatre, Brookside Park, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


2. Stage of the Terrace Garden Theatre, Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota. 


3. “The Merry Mount May Pole,’ produced by Lincoln Center Little Theatre 
Children at Jackson Park, Chicago. 
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uation, unnatural suspense, and thrilling climax, sex suggestion, naked- 
ness, turgid melodrama, and general claptrap. People inevitably lost 
respect for the theatre. Is it small wonder that the early literary 
strivings in American dramatic composition subsided just when Euro- 
pean drama was taking new life? Thomas H. Dickinson and Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, under the necessity of finding for their admirable col- 
lections of drama something to represent America in the last thirty 
years, can find almost nothing of literary value. Even such plays 
as are written by authors of genuine literary capability have had to be 
“stepped down” to something of the commercial standards to get a 
hearing. Potentially great plays have often been thus debauched. 
Some have been really great in poetic quality, and have had an adequate 
philosophic basis: but to secure acceptance, their authors have had to 
build at least one powerfully emotional, sometimes suggestive “big 
scene.’ William Vaughn Moody's The Great Divide is a case in point; 
and one cannot rid himself of the feeling that Edward Sheldon in Ro- 
mance and, in very recent months, Eugene O'Neill, have not been able 
entirely to deafen their ears to the siren that sings, ‘Please blasé Broad- 
way. Artificially heightened “big scenes’ damage a play, of course, 
but it has been on these scenes that the commercial success of many a 
play has “ridden” for its long runs. “‘What,”’ exclaims Sheldon Cheney, 
“would sculpture or painting do under such a handicap?" 

But the evil wrought to dramatic literature by commercialization 
is not the only one. A generation ago, when “‘the drama" meant only 
literature, it might have been so considered. Now we see a number of 
other evils. The loss of freedom to the dramatic writer has its parallel 
in a similar loss to the actor. The actor now has, except as injustices 
have been partially corrected by the actors’ strike of September, 1919, 
no opportunity in repertory to try a variety of parts to discover where 
lies his bent; his tenure, until very recently stabilized by the Actors’ 
Equity Association, has been uncertain; he works under a star system 
that yields such a fabulous sum to the star that the rest of the company 
lack a living wage; he wearies of the narrowing monotony of type parts. 
What wonder if he “lets money talk’’ and abandons himself to doubtful 
artistry in the still more highly commercialized moving picture field? 

The commercial theatre usually demands a large playhouse. In 
very recent years a number of smaller theatres have appeared, in which 
mainly short-cast plays have been presented. But for casts with 
numerous support, and for all musical plays, the larger house is neces- 
sary to yield the requisite large returns. Large audiences are therefore 
necessary (here our argument circles back to that about dramatic liter- 


1Cheney, The Art Theatre (Knopf, 1917). 
2Tbid. 
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ature), and large audiences must, perforce, contain many of unrefined 
taste, who can respond only to broadest, most elemental appeals, and 
who for many years will not come within the narrower range of the 
play with intellectual content. These large playhouses need not be, 
but very frequently are, abominations in architecture, gaudy and in 
bad taste, with seating often badly planned for seeing and hearing. 

But next to the choice of plays, the most flaunting bad taste shown 
by the commercial theatre has been in its staging. Nearly always realis- 
tic, the settings and properties have tended to grow more and more 
lavish. Here one cannot forbear mention of David Belasco, stock 
example of what someone calls “‘a false ideal perfectly realized.’’ He is 
master of the spectacle. “Over two hundred people and one hundred 
and twenty real sheep,” one of his advertisements ran. Of course, one 
might see a thousand and twenty real sheep on a ranch or at the stock- 
yards, but these are in a theatre. One might give almost limitless il- 
lustrations of this sort of realism, the main virtue of which, judging 
from the bill-boards, is its costliness. Nearly always it is so excru- 
ciatingly accurate in its attempt to attain reality that all suggestion is 
destroyed, all illusion abandoned, and the mind is challenged, as Maurice 
Browne says in How's Your Second Act, to “check it up” against the 
real thing. One does not think, “How appropriate and effective!” 
but “How like! how expensive!’ Commentators through the years 
have wearied themselves scoffing at Belasco’s buckets of real water 
drawn up from the stage well, by a windlass so genuine that it were 
wicked to mention that the outside of the bucket was dry, and at his 
glowing stoves and his tea-kettles of steaming hot water. It perhaps 
is comment enough to remember what a shame it was to delay the mar- 
velous character work of David Warfield in The Music Master while a 
mediocre supporting actor ate a great deal of spaghetti in what may be 
the approved Italian style. 

Needless to say, Belasco is master of cluttered, extraneous, taste- 
less, realistic detail. “I believe in little things,’ he says. A dozen 
years ago, Clayton Hamilton could conscientiously praise him for 
fitting up completely a dining room that could be seen only through 
a door, but even then a few courageous souls began to express mis- 
givings as to the artistry of that sort of thing; and even earlier, in 1880, 
Feurbach had written against it, and by 1905 Max Reinhardt was 
committed to an opposite ideal and Gordon Craig had published a book 
of opposing theory: nowadays only the most naive critic mentions such 
inverted stylization favorably. 

Having thus outlined the main objections to the commercial theatre, 
objections which brought about the revolt embodied in the little theatre, 
it is now in order to set forth some of 
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The Ideals of the Little Theatre. 


It has been said that the better dramatic literature and all experi- 
mental literature were and are unfavorably received by the commercial 
theatre. The following quotation from an article by David Belasco 
in The Saturday Evening Post should prove the assertion. He refers to 
“more or less sporadic productions, by dilettante experimentalists, 
of the closet play, the so-called artistic literary drama, which the com- 
mercial manager is seemingly supposed to be suppressing, and upon the 
presentment of which it also seems to be thought that a liberated and 
regenerated theatre depends.’ THe refers to the authors as “‘mere boys 
and girls, who combine to form community playhouses, suitcase theatres 
and neighborhood players, and who produce . . . inutile, undramatic, 
freakish, interlocutory compositions, miscalled plays. All these move- 
ments and experiments,” he says, “are nothing more nor less than par- 
lor theatricals, and ought not to be regarded as anything else. Plays 
must pay. Managers cannot go hat in hand to beg. It would do no 
good. Closet drama never did and never will pay. The more modern, 
and in most instances far inferior, merely literary drama—whether 
Scandinavian, French, English, Irish, or whatnot—has delayed the 
best interest of the theatre. ‘Literary’ drama is contradictory. Drama 
must visibly move. The difference between literary drama and real 
drama is the same as the difference between hearing of and seeing a 
murder. Shakespeare has lived for his dramatic, not his literary, 
qualities. Henry Arthur Jones is a dramatist of true genius and last- 
ing achievements. The public makes the theatre.” 

The temptation to refute is strong, but must be repressed, for 
the quotation is intended only to ‘illustrate an attitude. Though this 
panegyric is directed against “‘closet” drama, it is fairly representa- 
tive of the attitude toward literary drama of all sorts. The quotation 
is apropos, because the first desideratum of the little theatre is good 
dramatic literature. Experience thus far has proved that the little 
theatre will foster the best literature, for the plays chosen for little 
theatres are almost always from standard authors of the better class. 
And young writers, finding in the new institution a laboratory that the 
commercial theatre has denied them, have begun to produce the most 
hopeful efforts in the realm of pure literature. Constance D'Arcy 
Mackay, in her History of the Little Theater in America, was able several 
years ago to name scores of new authors in the dramatic field, and 
hundreds of new plays that had had little theatre presentation. By 
the present time the number of plays has reached the thousands. One 
even finds collections of contemporary American drama, one of the 
first of which is Margaret Mayorga’s Representative One-Act Plays 
by American Authors (Little, Brown, 1919). 
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A second desideratum has to do with the actors. The little theatre 
will replenish their ranks with many gifted amateurs; and amateurs 
are recognized as being generally better bred, better educated, more 
willing to be directed, more capable of a ready grasp of ideals than 
the average supporting actors among professionals. The art theatre 
(or civic theatre—who knows what the name will be?) that will succeed 
the little theatre will have to have paid actors, of course; but if the paid 
actors can retain the amateur spirit, they will be more versatile, more 
willing to surrender self in the interest of the ensemble. The reduction 
of the star system to its proper status will discourage the policy of 
actors to play themselves instead of their parts. It will also remove 
the necessity on the part of managers to create stars by inflated ad- 
vertising, and the temptation on the part of minor actors to imitate 
these pseudo-stars. 

Other desiderata,) some partially overlapping each other and 
the preceding, and some not to be realized during the lifetime of the 
little theatre movement, are the repertory system, resident companies, 
tasteful architecture and decoration, playhouses built or remodeled 
according to the best idealism of a given year, good business management 
under a subscription, endowment, or subsidy plan—any plan that puts 
excellence above great profits—artistic direction, staging, lighting, and 
scenery. The emphasis on these points varies year by year, for the whole 
matter is in an intensely mobile, transitional state. Just now the lead- 
ing art theatre periodicals, The Theatre Arts Magazine, New York, and, 
to a perhaps less insistent degree, The Drama Magazine, Chicago, seem 
to regard repertory as the paramount thing for which to struggle, 
with the newer methods of lighting and scene-designing as of probably 
next importance. But all these subjects are worth careful consider- 
ation. 


The Little Theatre and Its Probable Successor 


The little theatre is serving a great purpose as an instrument of 
transition. It is variously organized, but its manner of organization 
seems to matter little, so long as one condition is satisfied—that of 
having an efficient director-leader. Enthusiastic groups commandeer 
barns, porches, wharves, old halls, school buildings, parlors, or the 
greensward—and a little theatre is born. Enthusiasm is more essential 
than finance, for beginning, apparently. Schools have their dramatic 
clubs and rural and city communities their neighborhood groups; the 
result in encouraging the study of good drama and its artistic acces- 

: : : Ate 
Sheldon Cheney (Alfred Keopl tony), CA tote feces beck eugene 


subjects in the light of the very latest thinking is Kenneth MacGowan’s The Theat 
of Tomorrow (Boni and Liveright. 1921). : Cr ace eee 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE MOVEMENT 


sories, and in the production of a vital, experimental new drama has 
already been immeasurably gratifying. Even David Belasco should 
recognize that these forces prepare audiences for his own better efforts. 
But Belasco is right that the little theatre cannot exist long on 
its initial impractical basis. If it does not progress beyond this em- 
bryo stage, it can expect no lasting good. It seems a vain hope that 
the commercial theatre will be willing to learn much from the little 
theatre. The commercial theatre will reform from within but slowly, 
if at all. The commercial theatre's adoption of some of the little 
theatre innovations such as may be observed in the use of convention- 
alized scenery and plain draperies by the Ziegfeld Follies, or by Belasco 
himself in his Warfield presentation of The Merchant of Venice, is, 
probably, less of a concession to artistic principles than a keen business 
exploitation of novelties. Sothern and Marlowe's excellent settings for 
Shakespearean plays, and the sets for O'Neill's Emperor Jones, Mol- 
nar’s Liliom and the Barrymore Hamlet, can not be set down as exploita- 
tion, but they represent, after all, the practice of but isolated companies. 
There is appreciable increase in the percentage of literary plays being 
presented at a given time. Now and again some daring manager, such 
as Brock Pemberton in the case of his production of Pirandello’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author in 1922-23, will depend on the growing 
numbers of educated theatre-goers, fly in the face of experience, and 
give the public a great treat. The Theatre Guild, and, more recently, 
the Actors’ Equity Association, have ventured commendable artistic 
experiments, reaching to the all but impossible Back to Methuselah of 
Bernard Shaw. These efforts are deserving of the highest praise, 
but, with the notable exception of those of the Guild, are likely 
to be sporadic and fluctuating. At best, they ordinarily represent 
too slow and uncertain a growth. Outside of New York, at least, 
only some new organization, with the high ideals of the little the- 
atre, but with practical business methods, can gain a sure foot- 
hold and endure. What this new organization will be called, no one 
can say. Civic theatre, perhaps. But it must be an art theatre, and 
until it names itself we may call it an art theatre. This art theatre 
must retain all the developments and advantages of the little theatre 
and of the amateur spirit, but must professionalize these to the point 
of efficiency: for the lack of business management, lack of stability, 
and lack of definite policies are the faults that will, if not remedied, 
bring about the loss of much that the movement has gained. The Irish 
players and the Moscow Art Theatre began with amateurs, then pro- 
fessionalized. American theatres will probably have a similar history. 
First of all, the art theatre must not try to make “big money.” That 
aim would make it a commercial theatre in short order. How, then, 
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shall it live? Endowment, subscription and nominal, non-profit-pro- 
ducing admission fees are suggested. Endowment is good,—if persons 
of wealth can be induced to contribute. Subscription is possibly a 
better plan. Nominal fees may be the basis of a feasible plan. The 
point is that the art theatre will be unable to rely wholly on amateur 
actors,— certainly not on an unpaid director. Some plan is necessary 
that will stabilize finance and pay actors and directors. Thus guaran- 
teed, the theatre has opportunity to be devoted to art, not box-office 
returns—to beauty and truth, not the amusement business. 

Various plans of organization are offered. One scheme involves a 
large, loose club, with the usual president, vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer, business manager and directors, and with auxiliary committees 
on costume, lighting, play-reading, setting, etc. Another plan sug- 
gests a holding group as a court of last appeal, an artist-director who 
shall be in complete control of productions, and a business manager 
who shall control ticket sales, advertising, the treasury, etc. That 
these types of organization will work has been proved by the experience 
of many notable little theatres which have developed into civic or art 
theatres, such as the Detroit Arts and Crafts Theatre and others. In 
fact, the difficulty of such an organization is not so much in respect 
to finance as to finding a competent director, for a trained artist for 
a director is the absolute essential of an art theatre. He will build a 
constituency and support will be assured. 

The remainder of this treatise will take up successively the director, 
setting, lighting, costume, and various other related subjects allied to 
the operation and development of the little theatre and the art theatre. 
The writer has thought it well to premise this much of general discussion 
in order to furnish a background for the specific discussions which are 
to follow. The point of view henceforward will consistently be that of 
the school or community leader who is endeavoring to serve his period 
in fostering the ideals of the little theatre in its capacity as a transi- 
tion link between the decadent commercial theatre and the nascent art 
theatre. 
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CuapTerR II 
THE DIRECTOR 


It 1s fitting to preface the subsequent series of chapters with a 
brief consideration of the director of an art theatre, and of his aims; 
for the present ideal conception of single control colors all other con- 
siderations. 

The aim of the modern director in art theatre work is a play-pro- 
duction which is a union of all the arts involved—painting, lighting, 
draping, dancing, music, architecture, literature, sculpture—coérdi- 
nated by one master, who has through such coérdination set forth his 
impression of the intention of the author in a rounded, unified whole. 
This aim is quite in keeping with the modern feeling that the drama is 
no longer merely literature and the theatre a mere place to play, but 
that the drama is a composite of many arts and the theatre a meeting 
place for them all. Gordon Craig thinks the artist-director should be 
master of even playwriting and composing. To be such a master would 
be ideal, but it is humanly almost impossible. A director, whose ar- 
tistic taste is trustworthy in all the arts he needs, need not feel humili- 
ated at not being able to write all his own plays and compose his own 
music. 

This aim is a noble one, and is at the heart of the new movement. 
In some form it has affected Appia, Antoine, Stanislavsky, Rein- 
hardt, Craig, Browne, Hume, and all the pioneers of the new art, and 
it is now an accepted principle of the little theatre and art theatre 
programs. The effect of this principle on the various branches of little 
theatre art will be taken up variously in their proper place. 

In addition to the conception of his function, as outlined above, 
the director requires specific training in the mechanics of plying his 
art. This he can secure variously. It must be obvious that the art 
of directing plays, like any other art, cannot be taught completely 
from a book or in a school, but must be acquired partly through self- 
instruction in experience; none the less, certain academic suggestions 
can be made which may prove basic to, and directive of, such experience. 
The artist-director should understand the technique of efficient re- 
hearsing and should possess the firmness and tact that insure satis- 
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factory discipline during rehearsal periods. He should be fertile in 
methods for perfecting memorizing, able (without posing as an elocu- 
tionist) to advise as to voice and facial expression, ready to demonstrate 
appropriate gestures, movements and postures. He should under- 
stand the laws of pictorial composition, so that whenever his actors 
come to comparative rest upon the stage he can group them with regard 
to center of interest, rhythm and direction of line, and harmony of color- 
ing (see Chapters V and VI). In a word, the artist-director needs 
ingenuity, resourcefulness, poise, and enthusiasm, combined with 
technical training and artistic idealism. His problem deserves detailed 
treatment, and will be taken up again for closer examination in Chap- 
ter X. 
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_ CHAPTER III 
INNOVATIONS 


THE little theatre and the art theatre have been quick to endorse 
(and now and then have had enough funds to adopt) various innova- 
tions calculated to enhance artistic effect. One of these is the sliding 
stage, which is always one-half on and one-half off, so that the “‘off” 
half can be set for a new scene while a given “‘on” scene is being used, 
and can be slid into place instantly on the drop of the curtain. Ob- 
viously, any such device that will lessen the wait between acts will go 
far toward preserving the unity of the play and perfecting the syn- 
thesis of all its elements. Of similar purpose but differing mechanical 
means are the revolving stage, the wagon stage, the swinging stage, 
and the sinking stage,! whose names describe them. Their main draw- 
back is their expensiveness and the large space required for them. The 

_forestage, a narrow platform in front_of the curtain and_a_step lower 
than the mairi stage, has proved convenient for _prologues before the 
curtain and for various grouping effects where the difference in height _ 
is an advantage. In fact, the functions of the forestage or apron have 
increased so much that in recent months one hears much of the extension 
of the stage yet fartherout. Logically following this extension comes the 
extreme idea of merging the stage and auditorium into one intimate unit, 
abolishing the proscenium and the whole so-called picture-frame effect, 
making entrances from the point where the boxes now are and from 
the audience itself, varying the auditorium lights according to mood 
much as stage lights are now varied, and otherwise including the 
audience in such a way that its members are in some sense also actors. 
The development of this idea and of the kindred idea of the circus 
theatre will prove an interesting thing to follow through the near future. 

The cyclorama or horizont, a semi-circular piece of scenery taking 
the place of the conventional scene set, and built of ivory-colored or 
other light-toned plaster or canvas, has the advantage of “taking” per- 
fectly any sort of lighting (see Chapter IV), especially when fitted with 
a “sky dome” above. The dome is an overhead piece of construction 
similar to that of the cyclorama. It is shaped like one-fourth of a 
sphere, the edges resting upon the top of the cyclorama. Colored lights 

1The pioneer book for description and illustration of these inventions is Moder- 


I's The Theatre of Today (John Lane Co., 1914—now taken over by Dodd, Mead 
& Co). The ii Leen of this book is Macgowan’s The Theatre of Tomorrow 


(Boni and Liveright, 1921). 
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of any sort stain the cyclorama with their own hues, and the dome 

gives true sky-effects, with beautiful variations of shade and intensity. 

Cycloramas of draped cloth, either in neutral tone for light-painting,, 

or in permanent color to suit the mood of a given play, are less expensive 

than the plaster cyclorama. These are very widely used and are ex-_ 
tremely effective. They can even be dec- 
orated with designs executed in light by 
means of projecting machines. 

In lighting, the greatest discovery of 
the day has been the Fortuny system. Of 
course, the whole idea of the footlights 
is artificial, in that the light comes from 
the ground and from only one direction, 
so that a bizarre effect, flat and lacking 
in perspective, results. The spot-light so 
commonly thrown from the rear of the ae ete 
room is open to the same objection. The we gs 
plan of Fortuny was to give reflected, ; 
diffused light, like daylight in an ordi- 
nary room. He arranged lights and cloth 
reflectors as shown in the illustration. 
The screens in front of the lights are of 
different colors of silk (white, black, red, 
yellow, blue), so that by raising and low- From “The Architectural Review.” 
ering them varying color effects result, 
according to the emotional demands of 
the play (see tabulation of color symbolisms, Chapter V). Since 
Fortuny’s day, numberless variations of his plan have been used. 
~ Most of these use colored bulbs or bulbs shining through gelatine 
screens rather than against silk screens, but the underlying theory and 
the end desired are the same as Fortuny’s. 

In settings, the greatest innovation has been the abandonment of 
the attempt to fit together real and painted perspective. ' The stage 
and the background each has a perspective of its own, and the most 
artful and exact painter can make them coincide for only one point 
in the audience. For the rest of the auditorium, the effect will be that 
of the stuffed deer the writer once saw lying in front of a painted moun- 
tain scene. The purpose, it may be supposed, was to represent the deer 
as reclining in the foreground of this scene; but one tip of the deer’s 
antler was as tall as the mightiest pine on the mountainside, and the 
effect was ludicrous. But it is no more ludicrous than to see the shadow 
of a man, as produced by the footlights, fall on a painted backdrop 
and conceal several miles of landscape. 
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CHAPTER IV 


LIGHTING 


THE mention of the Fortuny system in the chapter on innovations 
provokes a more detailed consideration of lighting. It is a part of 
the creative artistry of the director to adjust his lighting to suit the 
moods of his play. To that end it is well for him to make a careful 
study of color symbolism, somewhat as suggested in the latter portion 
of this chapter, and in the chapter on setting. Adolphe Appia (prob- 
ably following Nietzsche) set forth many years ago the idea that as music 
is the soul of the music drama, the moving, dynamic element, so light 
is the soul of the spoken drama. And Leon Bakst has built his fame 
as a color artist partly on his skill in manipulating colored lights. Light 
is a binding force in the drama, a reinforcement of emotional effects. 
Hume in his work in the Detroit Arts and Crafts Theatre sometimes 
“painted in lights." No dramatic criticism is now complete without 
a mention of the light effects, and no art theatre production is consum- 
mated without careful adaptation of the color and intensity of the 
lights to the spirit of the literature. 

A common tendency now among producers of realistic plays is to 
want the lights to come “from somewhere, ’'—a lamp, the moon, a 
window—some conceivable source. That is a part of the case against 
footlights. It is hard to conceive of light emanating from the ground. 
Besides, footlights kill other lights; give no shadows—except ridiculous 
distortions on the back drop; produce flat effects, not three-dimensional 
effects; make stage properties hopelessly unbeautiful. Fortuny uses 
the ‘‘foots” very low, so as not to call attention to them, but many di- 
rectors do not use them at all. Abandonment of the footlights has gone 
far towards producing an intimacy between stage and audience. Stuart 
Walker's character called “You” (in Six Who Pass While the Lentils 
Boil, and other plays) is used, indeed, to symbolize and speak for the 
audience. “You” circulates casually between auditorium and stage, and, 
needless to say, must not be hindered by footlights. If the new theatre 
of merged stage and auditorium, or the theatre in circus form, of which 
previous mention has been made, comes to be the accepted type, 
footlights will be banished forever. 
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In the production of poetic plays, fantasies, supernatural plays, 
and others where the demands of realism are minimized, light is now 
used as a purely decorative and emotional accessory. Its function may 
vary from the fundamental object making the stage visible and the now 
equally fundamental object of blending its mood-influence into the inter- 
pretive synthesis, to the coloring of the cyclorama or the costumes, and 
even, as very lately, to the stamping of a temporary design in color upon 
the scenery or upon a neutrally-clothed character. Now that Thomas 
Wilfred has developed his “‘clavilux’’ or “color organ,’ by which whole 
symphonies of color may be “played” upon a screen, the already limit- 
less possibilities of light as an instrument of artistry are greatly in- 
creased, and new experiments in light, with new machines to control it, 
are sure to follow. 

A laudable modern desire is for less light. Shadows are beautiful 
when arranged with reference to dominant and subordinate mass, ac- 
cording to the laws of design. Black is Nature's neutralizer of harsh 
effects; any color combination is artistic if sufficient black enters into 
it. Furniture has real, palpable form if the legs of chairs and tables 
have one shadowed side. In drama we need, not so much blazing 
visibility, as softened illusion. It is a sign of great progress in any ama- 
teur group when they invest in a dimming device for their light system. 

Sheets of colored gelatine, procurable from any stereopticon or 
moving picture house, are now used in all sorts of lighting devices to 
give color to the stage. Colored glass will serve the same purpose. In 
emergencies, substitutes may be manufactured by painting glass with a 
coat of sizing, and when this is dry, with the transparent Japanese 
stereopticon water color paints of the colors desired. 

These color screens often throw a very crude light on the stage 
and make very harsh combinations, and sometimes kill and subdue 
the most important colors, so that it is not wise to use them without 
careful experiments to determine the effect upon the scenery and cos- 
tumes to be used. No rules for the results of the use of different colors 
can be laid down, for the same slide will affect differently the same color 
in different materials and fabrics. The following suggestions, however, 
will give a general idea of the effects of the different color screens: 

Yellow screens soften the glare of white light, giving a soft, mel- 
low glow which is not distinctly yellow. They usually harmonize dis- 
cords on the stage and improve any cheerful scene. 

Red scenes are good for fire scenes, sunsets or tragedies. A cerise 
red is the best for the tragic scenes. Red on black produces purple black; 
on red, deep. red; on orange, red orange; on yellow, orange; on blue, 
violet; on violet, purple. It kills green entirely, making a dark or light 
gray of very faded tone. 
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Orange light is good for merry-making scenes or for noisy scenes 
and riots when the end is not tragic. Orange on black produces brown: 
on red, scarlet; on yellow, orange; on green, rusty or yellow-green, ac- 
cording to the tone of the green: on blue, orange-gray, killing the blue 
entirely; on violet, red-brown. 

Green is good for mysterious scenes such as that of the witches in 
Macbeth, or for stormy scenes. Green gives a greenish tone to every 
color but red, which it kills. It changes orange to brown. 

Blue light gives a cheerlessness, foreboding feeling, imparting a 
blue tone to every color but orange, which it kills entirely. Blue dulls 
any bright color to some extent. 

Purple screens darken every color on the stage and kill yellow en- 
tirely. 

The most frequently useful screen is the amber one. Its invention 
really marks an epoch in lighting. 

Sometimes a combination of two different colors will obtain the de- 
sired result. By using dimmers, it is possible to mix exactly the right 
quantity of a given color with the other colors being used, so as to 
achieve precisely the correct shade. Only careful experiments will 
give one skill in this form of lighting. The art of good lighting is, in- 
deed, only in its infancy. And its development as an instrument to 
harmonize all accessories with the mood of esthetic literature seems 
peculiarly the province of the little theatre. 
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CHAPTER V 
SETTINGS 


TuE ideal effect of scenery for the little theatre and the art theatre 
is the creation of a single mood. Modern idealism demands suggestion, 
imagination, atmosphere, beauty, the subordination of everything 
distracting. The making of modern sets is the short-story_art of the 
scenic expert. It is an art instinct with impressionism, designed to 
concentrate attention on the play, not to interfere by calling attention 
to itself. Obviously the painfully realistic scenery of the previous gen- 
eration has nothing to do with this new ideal. This so-called” realistic 
scenery was not, after all, realistic.” Tt deceived no one. It resembled 
nothing but itself—a_ bad combination, usually, of cheap cloth and 
lusterless paint. It was too often unreal, literal, illogical, characterized 
by trees, arches, and colonnades that wavered when an unlucky actor_ 
brushed them, mountains and castles flapping whenever the stage door... 
opened, painted lights, painted shadows, painted architecture, even 
painted furniture. It was crude, gaudy, cluttered with detail to match 
the cluttered’ detail of the stage furniture and properties of the time. 

In the art theatre scenery is either decorative, following the laws of 


' decorative art in design, in mass, spacing, and line; or it is plastic, work- 


ing in three dimensions instead of two. Instead of the conventional and 
stereotyped ancient flats and drops (mountain pass, palace arch, 


prison wall, and the rest), there are very few flats at all, and these are 


in plain color of one or two tones only. Instead of the time-honored 
‘sets’, there are pillars and columns, screens and hangings, in three- 
dimensional form and in colors adapted to the spirit of a given play. 
Furniture and all stage properties are used sparingly, and such as are 
used are only suggestive. A single piece of furniture suggests a room; @ 
pillar or arch, a church or palace; a wall with vines or a conventional 
tree, a garden; cloth strips, a forest; and all such accessories are real, 
palpable, not painted on canvas. 

Appia, Craig, Hume, Robert Edmond Jones, Joseph Urban, Norman- 
Bel-Geddes, Lee Simonson, and all the leaders in the theory and practice 
of designing modern settings are opposed to both the artificiality of _ 


_the old realistic sets and the meticulous naturalism of the Belasco 


school. Their aim is to put the setting and the lighting in spirituathar=-— 
mony with the play. They know the mystery of rich hangings and col- 
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TEE An Experiment in Stylization. A Set for “Midsummer Night's Dream,’ Grace 
Hickox Studios, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


2. ‘The Servant in the House.” Presented at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O., direction R. C. Hunter. 


3. “Everyman.” School of Speech, Northwestern University. 
4.5. The Merchant of Venice.” Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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SETTINGS 


ored lights, the artistic values of shadows and darkness. Their work 
is art, and exists on its own merit, not on the merit of something imi- 
tated. 

Rhythm and flow of lines are willing servants to those masters who 
know their key. Long, straight, vertical lines give majesty, nobility, 
firmness, dignity, formality, strength, aloofness; horizontal lines, ease, 
repose, security, restfulness; oblique lines, unrest, action, uncertainty, 
insecurity; curves, grace, activity, gayety; lines on a large scale, the 
feel of tragedy; on a small scale, that of intimacy. Fine gray lines 
Suggest delicacy of texture; fine black lines, precisive hardness; broad 
lines, solidity. All line effects, as do color and mass effects, aid in creating 
atmosphere. In brief, the laws of design and pictorial composition (see 
Chapter II) apply. 

Historical accuracy used to be much sought in settings. Now it is 


considered of very little importance, either in Setting or costume. So 
long as an anachronism is not obtrusive, so long as the historicity is 
suggested, the historical demand is satisfied. Atmosphere, the artist's 
spiritual impression, is not necessarily a thing of locality, either in 
time or space. 

In giving atmosphere to the play the symbolism of color plays a 
most important part. The colors in the scene-set, which is to be the 
background for a living picture, may suggest tragedy, war, fear, death, 
or peace, happiness, spring, harvest time, and countless other emotions 
states of being, or times. In a scene where Robin Hood's men come into 
the forest, the background would naturally take the colors gray-green 
and russet-brown,—green predominating. In case curtains are used as 
backgrounds they would naturally bé a deep, soft green, not so strong 
in tone as the costumes of the men, while the floor covering could be 
dark brown with enough of foliage scattered over it to suggest the lit- 
tered path through the forest rather than a bare floor; of course, this 
scattering of leaves or dyed excelsior should not be carried to the 
extreme of attempting the realistic, since the curtained background 
is conventional. : 

A background suggesting late fall in an Indian play could be of 
soft old-gold material with black wild geese and white clouds appliquéd 
through the center after the manner of a Japanese print, but stiffly 
drawn in the Indian style. A winter scene in such a play would have 
the background of lead-gray, with two or three pine trees appliquéd on 
it in black and dark green, the foreground being in white with white 
hummocks arranged against the base of the background to suggest heaps 
‘of snow. The colors in these two scenes suggest not only the times of 
year, but in the first scene the harsh contrasts suggest coming trouble. 
In the second scene the starkness and coldness of color make the tragedy 
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more keen. A bluish white must be used here. A cream white would 
give a suggestion of sunshine and thus spoil the effect. In the same play 
a spring scene might be a soft yellow green slightly grayed, bringing 
hope of recovery from the tragedy which the stark, cold colors have 
impressed upon the spectators. 

From these examples it becomes evident that a knowledge of the 
symbolism of colors is valuable in planning scenery. This symbolism 
is not easy to study dogmatically, since in different ages and different 
countries colors have different meanings. Yellow, for instance, may 
express intellectual attainment, perfect love or hatred. A list of the 
colors and their symbols cannot therefore be all-comprehensive, but a 
short table showing some of the most widely used of these symbolic 


meanings may prove helpful. Only columns I and IV are applicable . 


to scenery, and these only partially so. The remainder of the table 
is inserted here for later reference. 


TABLE OF COLOR SYMBOLISMS 


I II Ill IV Vv VI 


Rene PI |S enesteO RESEEEnCEe ERESEAGERE SEGRE (a 


General & | Specifically Forces, 


Occupa- | objects, | Seasons, * 
tions material, occasions Individuals 
etc. 


personal personal 
abstractions | abstractions 


innocence chastity light winter deities 
purity (in woman) mourning | angels 
holiness integrity (in China, | ghosts 
WHITE faith (e. g., of Egypt & | (mod.) 
joy judges) Med. Eur.)} priests 
humility (of weddings | virgins 
rich men) saints 
despair witch- ~ | mourning | Satan 
wickedness craft monks 
BLACK death magic nuns 
shame 
depression 
mystery 
humility m 
accused in- a 
GRAY nocence 
mystery 
subtlety 
monotony negative autumn 
BROWN | poverty personality 
inferiority 
truth fidelity water 
quietness (of cold 
BLUE modesty lovers) 
integrity 
firmness 
stability 
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TABLE OF COLOR SYMBOLISMS—Continued. 


YELLOW 
(clear) 


YELLOW 
(dingy) 


ORANGE 


PURPLE 


GREEN 


I 


General & 
personal 
abstractions 


fruitfulness 


love 
constancy 
dignity 
power 

joy 


jealousy 
inconstancy 
deceit 
decay 


passionate 
love 
ardent zeal 
divine love 
creative 
power 
cruelty 
guilt 
hatred 
courage 
haste 
warmth 
excitement 


passion 
mild unrest 
vitality 


dignity 
temperance 
fasting 
passion 
suffering 
tragic love 
martyred 
truth 
solemnity 
seriousness 


hope 
thought 
envy 
eternity 
faith 

truth 
loyalty 
inspiration 
vitality 


I] 


Specifically 


personal 
abstractions 


goodness 


(of God) 
wisdom 

(e.g. of 

Minerva) 


treason 
purity 
(of Sir 


Bible) 


majesty 


(of kings) 


Ill IV Vv VI 
, Forces, i 
ccupa- | objects, easons, a 
tions material,| occasions | [dividuals 
etc. 
gold marriages | royalty (in 
sun harvest Bible) 
usurer 
(me- 
dieval 
ews) 
war heat autumn royalty 
energy cardinals 
bl 
fire 
light 
royalty 
spring- apothe- 
time caries (in 
Cc. 
Eng.) 
Robin 
Hood 
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From this suggestive table one can make endless combinations. It 
will be found that all low shades are quieting in effect, even those 
of yellow, orange, or red, while all high shades are exciting, even those 
of purple, blue, or green. Low tones are serious, grave and self-con- 
trolled; high tones are the opposite. 

Uniformity of color produces seriousness and dignity, while con- 
trast enlivens. Black used with cold colors, blue, green or purple, 
produces awe and horror. If the black is very prominent, the result is 
benumbing and chilling, especially if the cold colors are light. Black 
with red or any warm color gives emotional warmth or dread with active 
resistance. Dark grays, greens, blues or purples act as does black, 
suggesting storms, lightnings, tempests at sea and tragedy of any kind. 
They can be used only at night or indoors; they are impossible in the 
sunshine. White, like black, must never be used alone, but is good 
in all contrasts. With cold colors it suggests coolness and is good for 
summer scenes. It is exhilarating with warm colors and is good with 
black for contrast. Ivory and cream are warm colors and are usually 
to be preferred to blue-white. (Suggestions for color harmony appear 
in Chapter VI.) 

In constructing scenery, it is well either to have a miniature stage 
on which one works out all the details, or to make a drawing of the pro- 
posed set and color it with water colors or crayons. Such a scheme de- 
velops one’s ideas and may save much time and material. 

Plain and conventionalized scenery is very easy to build and paint. 


Ceséle Lrtrance 


A twelve-foot frame of four-inch boards, covered with muslin and 
painted with tempera paints or alabastine, makes a very satisfactory 
piece of scenery. Wall board is equally good, and can be sawed in any 
desired shape. Columns, arches, pylons, and the like can be made of the 
same materials. The undesirability of realism is a decided advantage 
to the amateur, for he can paint in flat tones and “‘fill in’’ convention- 
alized designs as well as a professional. With an ordinary knowledge 
of mixing water colors and with a supply of paints in white, black, 
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carmine, scarlet, Prussian blue, cobalt blue, chrome, yellow and ochre 
yellow, he is equipped to do really creditable work. 


SeresE Scene - Conveatrondiged 
(Pe be painted” tn Plge ones } 


In all the work it should be kept in mind that the aim of the color 
scheme is to bring out the feeling of the play in an even greater degree 
than does the music which accompanies it. This is necessary to the 
complete success of the play. The drawing may be only mediocre, the 
color commonplace, but if the spirit of the theme is expressed, the play 
is improved. 

One great beauty of conventional scenery is that if a red tree or 


Garclen Scene — Sernr-comentional 


a purple roof or a blue chrysanthemum be necessary to the occasion, 
it can be used with perfect propriety. There is no fear of criticism from 
the audience. Not one in ten will think of questioning the details, 
if the proper general effect has been attained. 

If the play is to be given out of doors in daylight, it is a good plan 
to paint any necessary scenery out of doors, so that the effect of the light 
may be allowed for. If the play is to be given by artificial light, it is a 
good plan to study carefully at night the work which has been done 
during the day, since artificial light changes colors radically and there 
are no rules by which one may be governed. Sometimes a green which 
seems crude by daylight will be a dead gray at night. The most vivid 
orange will look like a dull brown if a blue light be thrown upon it. 
(See Chapter on Lighting.) 
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It is often possible to use the same scene several times, if it is set in 
different forms and combined with different draperies. A few scenes 


Millage Scene (semi-conventinal) 


well planned may be made to meet several needs. A good combination 
for this purpose would be a conventional group containing a forest 
scene, a garden scene, a marine view, a village, a castle entrance, and an 
interior. Little perspective should be attempted, in view of the impos- 


Sarin biew Conventionaljed) 
sibility of agreement between the real and the artificial. The illustra- 
tions show designs for these. 


The objection to this plan is that each scene is not exactly adapted in 
color and design to the play for which it may be used, especially when 


Ove later(or~ 


different colors would express different emotions or different seasons 

(see table). But if the scenes are very simple, and different colored 

lights are thrown on at the proper times, this difficulty is offset to some 
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extent. A blue light can give a most gloomy effect, while a red or orange 
light will bring life and cheer to a scene. The chapter on lighting has 
explained the use of the colored gelatine slide in this connection. 
Another good way to overcome this objection to a set of scenes is by 
using the stippling method—sometimes called pointillage. The forest 
scene furnishes illustration. The trees may be painted a dark green in 
the shadows, with a lighter green tone in the lights, with brown trunks 
and limbs, and with a sandy earth and a yellowish light showing through 
the trees. These should all be painted in flat, even colors. Now if 
pink, tan, gray, scarlet, orange, lavender, yellow-green, purple and yellow 


rrandgemen€ 
Cf er aig 
are applied in dabs all over the whole, it is said to be stippled. The 
illustration shows what the effect will be at a close-up view. At a dis- 
tance the effect will be very little different from the original flat tones. 
The yellow lights are made up of dabs of pink, yellow, orange, lavender 
and a little rose or scarlet; the light green of yellow, green, gray, lavender 
and yellow; the dark green of yellow, green, brown and purple; the tree 
trunks of brown, purple, green scarlet and orange, and the earth of dabs 
of all these colors; but the original color still shows through in many 
places. The original values therefore remain the same. When a blue 


La 


Garden Seene -Screens 


or purple light is thrown on this scene, the gray-lavender and violet 
tones will come out and color it. If a green light is thrown over it, 
the somber greens of the forest will predominate. If a yellow or 
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orange light, the effect will be that of a sunrise or sunset, especially if 
the yellow or orange dabs have been placed close together on one side 
of each tree, while the greens are left to dominate the other side. A red 
light on this scene would bring out the reds and suggest a forest fire or a 
tragedy. Plain sets, apparently of one color, may suddenly be trans- 
formed to another color in a way almost magical when thus painted, 
simply by flooding them with a different colored light. Hume used 


SSCEF conven Eronalised 
Scene 

some stippled pieces in the Detroit Arts and Crafts Theatre with re- 
markable results in color variation. The combinations possible are 
endless under this type of painting, but it requires more experimenting 
and considerably more work than ordinary painting. 

Better than flats are folding screens. Gordon Craig’s screens were 
very complicated, and beyond the reach.of the ordinary expense budget. 
But simpler screens are quite easily constructed. They are made in the 
same way as the flats already described, but are hinged together in two 
and three-panel units, built to fold both ways. If they are mono- 
chromatic and of the same height, they may be arranged in any number 


Laterjor - Screens & Ore 7 


of combinations. They may be draped differently for every play, or 
repainted. Gordon Craig uses this type of screen, combining it with 
smaller curvilinear screens, and sometimes with steps, bridges, arches, 
balconies, and a sparing quantity of furniture. 

Sam Hume had at Detroit a combination so ingenious that it is 
worth recording in detail. It consisted of 
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4 pylons of canvas on wood frames, each having 3 faces 234’ x 18’ 
2 canvas flats 3’ x 18’ 


2 sections of stairs 3’ long x 114’ high 

1 section of stairs 8’ long x 114’ high 

3 platforms 6’, 8’, and 12’ long x 144’ high 
2 folding screens 

2 silhouette tree forms 


With these Hume made in one season eleven sets which were so 
different that each seemed built for its specific play. Yet there was no 
new material, only rearrangement of the units named above. 
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ROMANCE OF THE ROSE 


Five Combinations of Hume Units. 


The great value of this type of set is its plastic, three-dimension 
quality. Light and shade are permitted their rightful value, color is 
allowed to exert its symbolic effect. Mass and line are given their oppor- 
tunity, and ridiculous painted-shadow effects are rendered unnecessary. 
There is no painted perspective. With such equipment large and small 
room effects are the simple matter of a moment's adjustment. 
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Hangings are probably the most easily planned and satisfactory 
background the amateur can produce. Indeed, the draped cyclorama 
has become a standard type of equipment. Hangings are slightly more 
expensive, however, than either the scene or screen background, and 
their further disadvantage is that they are not so quickly and easily 
changed between scenes. But the effect of changing them can be se- 
cured by the manipulation of lights, and they prove the most graceful 
and beautiful decoration possible. When one curtain is used through- 
out a whole play, a neutral color must be chosen which suggests the 
whole tone of the play or which will “take” colored light readily. If, 
for example, a single color is to be used throughout Hamlet, a deep 
purple would be best. If the drapery used were lined with scarlet and 
caught up in places so that a touch of this color showed, the effect 
would be even better. The stage properties, few and simple, could make 
any differences necessary between scenes. In the Indian play describe 
earlier in this chapter the background might be in each case merely a 
curtain falling in folds with the conventional design described appliquéd 
on the cloth. Dark blue with appliquéd gold stars makes a beautiful 
background for a night scene. Lincoln green lined with tawny brown 
or russet and draped so that the lining shows, makes an admirable 
forest background for a Robin Hood play. 

Naturally, the richer the material, the more beautiful the back- 
ground. The wonderful plushes, velvets, and satins which can be used, 
if one can afford them, make a picture as beautiful as a painting. But 
rich fabrics are not at all necessary. Monk's cloth and felt make 
beautiful, soft curtains. Velveteen is really better than velvet, and 
heavy canton flannel is a good substitute, When these cheaper fabrics 
are not of suitable colors, good results can be obtained by dyeing them 
in cold water dye. Burlap comes in good tones, but is generally too 
stiff to hang gracefully and can be used only for certain effects where 
stiffness is no drawback. Silkoline comes in a beautiful shade of green 
which is excellent for forest scenes; it has as beautiful high lights and 
shadows as silk. Raw silk is also good and its cotton imitations are 
quite as good. Linene and rep are excellent. The heavier materials are 
most suitable for appliquéd designs; the lighter ones for stencilling. 
Designs of this sort must be kept subdued or they will attract too much 
attention. 

The simpler and straighter the folds of hangings, the better. Any 
fanciful looping or festooning should be near the center back of the 
stage in order to focus the attention of the audience. If it is desired that 
the curtain lining show, the curtain may be looped up in very simple 
folds in one or two places, or made so long that six inches of its length 
lie on the floor. A second color may also be introduced in the curtain 
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cords. Very dark hangings cannot be used except in gloomy scenes and 
then light colors must be used with them to counteract their absorption 
of lights. 

For outdoor plays and pageants, scenery of green branches is excel- 
lent. No more beautiful background can be obtained for esthetic 
dances or symbolic plays. The branches can be nailed on portable 
frames, or stuck into crow-bar holes in the earth. This setting is espe- 
cially appropriate and inexpensive. For permanent outdoor stages, 
living hedges make scenery of perennial beauty. 

In planning stage scenery one need never deplore a lack of material. 
The simpler the stage, the better, and a bare stage with no background 
at all is “preferable to a cluttered or inharmonious background: But 
the aspiring director will not abandon his stage either to utter bareness 
or to riotous detail. He will realize that here is opportunity for the 
assertion of his artistic idealism and will create for his living pictures a 
background that will both support and enhance their beauty and sig- 
nificance. 
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Color 


IN CONSIDERING the subject of costume in semi-professional and ama- 
teur dramatics, whether in little theater or school, it is logical first to 
consider the ensemble, and afterward to consider each individual cos- 
tume. Coloring is the most useful ally in the arrangement of the stage 
as a whole. Its use accomplishes four important items: ease of following 
the action, because of the individualization of the costumes of the 
characters; atmosphere, through the color symbolism (see table, Chap- 
ter V); decorative effect; harmony, through adaptation to the mood of 
the dramatic literature with the desired effect of the play as a whole. 
In this way color aids incalculably in completing the synthesis of effects. 
(Obviously, the whole subject of color in costume allies itself with the 
same subject as applied to lighting and setting. See Chapters IV and V, 
including especially the tabulation of color symbolisms.) 


4 DOD ex, 
GFoup | 


In the using of color the director must bear in mind the principles 
of unity and subordination. Unity is the principle of arranging the 
separate parts of a design so that they appear as one important whole. 
As soon as a design seems made up of scattered details, its effect is 
entirely lost. In the illustrations, the first group shows a scene in 
which the figures are massed according to the colors of their costumes, 
while the second shows the same scene with no attention having been 
given to the massing or unified arrangement of the costumes. 
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In these drawings, the dark figures represent—not actual dark 
colors, but strongly accented colors. A oprilliant color will produce an 
accent in the image seen by the eye, much as does a dark spot upon a 


Cy~coup 2 


light page of paper. The same effect may be produced by two strongly 
contrasted colors, even though neither is bright. In the first drawing, 
the strong accents are grouped together and one can almost tell what is 
taking place. In the second drawing, they are scattered among the 
different figures until the observer loses entirely the feeling of the stage 
as a whole and sees only separate characters. The important thing to 
be noted here is that if one disregards the principle of massing, losing the 
unity of the picture on the stage, one destroys the unity of the action, 
and in so doing spoils a good play. (As previously intimated, when 
characters shift position on the stage, groupings are often momentarily 
lost; but as soon as the characters come to rest, the principles just in- 
dicated apply.) 

In pageantry, where the decorative effect of the scene is quite as 
important as the action, where many characters are gathered at once on 
the stage and where the greater size of the stage and distance from the 
audience fuse the whole scene into one decorative design, unity of 
massing is even m6re important than in indoor plays. 

The principle of subordination, on the contrary, is equally important 
in pageantry and in ordinary drama. This is the principle of keeping all 
unimportant details subordinate to one dominant mass according to the 
following plan: 

1. In every scene there should be a center of interest to which every- 
thing else on the stage is subordinated. (In pageantry, this center of 
interest or dominant mass belongs somewhere near the center front of 
the stage.) 

2. This center of interest should be a worthy one; that is, it should 
be of sufficient moment so that the spectator will not feel that an un- 
important and uninteresting thing has been given too much attention. 

3. The strong color accents should always be concentrated in this 
center of interest. 
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Observance of this scheme will not only make a well-organized design 
of the stage picture, but will concentrate the interest of the spectator on 
the most important group in the action of the play. Very often there 
are considerable difficulties to surmount. It is here that the costume of 
the individual must come in for consideration. If the most important 
character in the play, because of her personality and the nature of her 
part, demands a simple white costume, and if other characters of 
much less importance must at the same time be wearing costumes of 
rich color and great gorgeousness, the situation presents a case in 
point. Those scenes in Hamlet where Ophelia plays the most important 
part illustrate this point. Unless something is done, the brilliance of 


Color Wheel. 


the minor characters will throw the simply dressed leading lady into 
complete oblivion. The difficulty may be met in two ways: first, by 
allowing the surrounding costumes to be rich, but very dark; and 
second, by arranging the background so that there are either dark 
shadows or dark colorings against which the white dress may stand 
out in simple relief. 

The whole purpose of color in costuming (as in setting and lighting) 
is to serve as an instrument of beauty in the hands of the director. The 
literature of the play is the centrally important matter, to which color 
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is only an adjunct. But as an adjunct, it serves most effectively in 
giving to the play atmosphere, sentiment, and pictorial and decorative 
effect. For ease in selecting color harmonies, the director may find it 
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helpful to be guided by the well-known formule for combining colors. 
A list of these appears below. To make them easily intelligible, it is 
necessary to refer to the simple color wheel of the illustration, or to the 
more complicated colored Prang chart and to premise a few fundamental 
definitions, as follows: 
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1. Adjacent colors are those nearest each other on the color wheel. 
(Obviously, by combining adjacent colors, an infinite number can be 
produced on the rim of the wheel.) 

2. Complementary colors are those opposite each other on the 
color wheel. (This is true also in the complicated wheel suggested 
' above.) 

3. Value is a term applying to the lightness or darkness of a color. 
(Different values are secured by the admixture of white or black.) 

4. Intensity is a term applying to the dullness or brilliance of a 
color. (Different intensities are secured by the admixture of varying - 
quantities of the complement of a color. Such admixture “grays” a 
color; equal quantities of any complementary colors produce gray.) 


Here follow the color-scheme formule: 

1. Different values (light or dark shades), of any color may be 
used together. When this is done there must be sufficient contrast to 
give interest. 

2. Different intensities (bright or dull shades), of one color may be 
used together. This is not quite so monotonous a combination as the 
first, but usually needs a different color note for variety. 

3. Complementary colors (those not in any way related to each 
other, as, speaking quite unscientifically, red and green, blue and 
orange, yellow and purple) should be used only in unequal quantities; 
that is, if much of one color is used, its complement should be used 
very sparingly. 

4. Adjacent colors (those not complementary) may be used to- 
gether in any quantities. 

5. Bright colors used together should be relieved by white, black 
or neutral colors. " 

6. Very light values of any or all colors may be used together. 

7. Very dull intensities of any or all colors may be used together. 

8. Japanese harmony, according to which all the colors are tinted 
with the same color, may be used. 


It may be of further helpfulness to include here a list of common but 
very effective two-color combinations as follows: ruby red and blue- 
green, red-orange and sky blue, orange and blue-violet, orange-yellow 
and violet, yellow and red-violet, yellow-green and ruby red, emerald 
and red-orange, blue-green and orange, blue and orange-yellow, blue- 
violet and yellow, violet and yellow-green, red-violet and green. In 
each of these combinations the colors are so nearly complementary to 
each other that one should be subordinated to the other both in quantity 
and in brilliance. 

Some combinations of three colors are orange, green and purple; red, 
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yellow and blue; carmine, yellow-green and indigo; vermillion, green 
and blue-violet; orange, blue-green and violet; yellow, turquoise blue 
and violet. 


Line and Detail 


As outlined in Chapter V in the discussion of settings, there is a well- 
defined symbolism of line. This symbolism applies to costume quite as 
well as does the symbolism of color. Long, simple lines give stately, 
calm, dignified effects. Short, broken lines are abrupt and vigorous in 
effect. Angles attract the eye vigorously. 

‘Many historic costumes have, through suggestive details, become 
symbolic; an instance is the Greek dress, which, because of its rhythmic 
lines, is used for so many symbolic characters, as the arts and sciences, 
and the spirits of different nations. In a similar way armor represents 
courage and boldness. Peasant costume symbolizes simplicity. The 
clerical dress may symbolize either benevolence or a critical attitude, 
according to the occasion. The ruff of Elizabeth's time symbolizes 
pomp and ceremony, except in the case of the Pierrette and Pierrot 
costumes, which are symbolic of frivolity or the search for pleasure. 
The symbolisms of this sort are by no means rigid. They may be varied 
to a very great extent according to the originality of the designer. The 
illustrations show several symbolic costumes. 


Historicity 


In making historical costumes for the amateur play, accuracy is the 
least important point. Many dresses appear more accurate when made 
according to a simplified pattern than if one attempts to carry out 
accurately all their elaborate detail. It is not in order here to give a 
thorough historical sketch, but a brief review of the costumes practical 
in the average play will be of use in preparing sucha play. In pageantry, 
such knowledge is indispensable. 

If one will study the most characteristic details of each national 
costume and use those essential characteristics, the rest of the dress may 
be made in the simplest and easiest manner possible. An illustration is 
the costume of the ancient Egyptian slaves (page 53). Sometimes they 
wore a shirt exactly like a man’s thin undershirt of modern times, either 
entirely sleeveless or with short sleeves. The distinguishing character- 
istics were the colored circular bands around the neck, usually three, 
each a different bright color. The tight-fitting cap often had these same 
bands around it. The skirt of the costume was made of a rectangular 
piece of cloth a yard wide and something less than two yards in length, 
which was always tied in front. 

The dress of the upper-class Egyptian man was distinguished from 
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Above—Greek Costumes. 
Below—Roman Costumes 
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that of the laborer by the long, transparent outer skirt (which may be 
of mosquito netting), by the draped headdress (which may be draped in 
exactly the same manner as the towel which the housewife pins over her 
hair on sweeping day), and finally, by the colored ornaments, usually of 
bright cloth, hanging from the front of the belt. 

The women’s dress was a straight chemise. The higher class women 
made these slips much fuller than those of the slaves, usually adding 
long, loose sleeves. Over this was draped a large rectangular piece of 
cloth, sometimes caught around the waist and tied in front just as was 
the man’s garment. At other times it was draped under the arms, 
crossed behind and the corners brought over the shoulders and tied and 
fastened to the middle of the section that passes across the front. The 
headdress was a rectangular piece of cloth held by a band which passed 
around the head. Sandals were worn. The strongest characteristic of 
the Egyptian dress was that all ornament and dress fastening came in the 
middle of the front, either at the throat, belt, or brow. 

The Hebrew dress (page 53) was characterized by the loose and 
full chemise, the wide sash and loose coat (often sleeveless) worn by 
both men and women, the flowing hair, the long beards of the patri- 
archs, the veil worn by the women and the turban of tightly wound 
cloth worn by the men. Both men and women often wore a rectangular 
drape wound around them. The men’s costume was usually long. 

The Greek dress (page 52) was draped, as was the Egyptian, 
but all clothing passed under the right arm and fastened on the left 
shoulder instead of in front. Sometimes the drape was caught up on 
both shoulders. The undergarment was a full chemise. The men's 
dress differed very little from the women’s, except in length and fullness. 
Older men wore long dresses. The coiffure of the woman was one of her 
strongest characteristics, the psyche knot beirig the favorite style. 
Sometimes the woman's garment was folded down about three feet from 
the top, then caught on both shoulders and fastened around the waist 
with accord. This is too elaborate a dress for stage purposes because of 
the difficulty in keeping it properly arranged. A very good substitute 
can be found in the symbolic Greek costume, which is firmly sewed 
together. 

The Roman dress (page 52) was more voluminous than the Greek 
and usually of heavier material, but draped in the same way. Ex- 
cept in the case of soldiers and slaves, the men’s dress was generally 
long. The band of color around the bottom of the toga showed the 
rank of the wearer. The toga was an oval drape folded the long way 
and worn as was the Grecian rectangular garment. It was used by men 
and by children of both sexes. The band of purple was worn by children, 
magistrates, and those engaged in sacred rites. The women never went 
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bareheaded on the street, but wore head coverings decorated with 
embroidery or painted figures. Only women of bad reputation wore 
plain head coverings. All of the southern peoples wore sandals, but the 
Romans had a sort of slashed leather shoe which covered the whole foot. 
The Roman people wore many more ornaments than did the Greeks. 

The medieval woman's dress (page 54) was a straight slip with long 
sleeves and comparatively high neck. This might be either loose or 
tight. Over it was a short coat and over this a heavy rectangular 
mantle caught around: the neck by the two upper corners. No woman 
except of royal blood was ever allowed to show her hair at this 
period,—probably because of the ruling of some beautiful queen who 
wished her chief beauty to be unrivaled. At any rate, the women wore 
either a simple veil or the wimple, a piece of white linen fastened at the 
top of the head and passing under the chin so that the neck was hidden. 
The high peaked cap from which a veil flowed is another headdress of 
this period, not so easily made but very picturesque. The royal ladies 
(page 54) wore their hair either in two braids over the shoulders or 
loose. 

The monk's dress (page 54) of this period was usually a long, loose, 
wide-sleeved gown of rough gray (Franciscans), brown or black (Do- 
minicans) material tied in at the waist with a cord; a cape collar and 
cowl finish the costume. The upper churchmen (also the Carmelites) 
wore white robes. On the stage this white robe would usually be used 
only when the monk was a very saintly character. 

The layman’s dress of this period was more complicated. The tight 
breeches (which can be made of knit underwear, dyed), the cloth shoes, 
and the odd caps, coats and sleeves characterize it. The dress of Robin 
Hood's men (page 54) differed from these in its simplicity. The coat 
was short and tight, the cape small, the sleeves tight. Maid Marian’s 
dress was very simple, of brown stuff. The fool's dress was made of 
the same pattern, but of two different colors. Bells were fastened to 
the edge of his cape and on his pointed hood. 

The Puritan dress (page 59) was exceedingly simple. The white 
cuffs and collars, knee-breeches, high hats and buckled shoes charac- 
terize the men; caps and aprons, the women. Girls’ gymnasium bloom- 
ers can be used for the men’s breeches, with buckles made from card- 
board and silver paper. 

The average modern peasant dress is made from a short full, straight 
cambric skirt, a plain white waist, and a laced bodice made of stiff 
material covered with cambric of the desired color. The bright colors 
of these skirts and of the various headdresses give variety. 
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Materials 


Many materials can be used to make up costumes. The best way to 
plan for costumes is first to eliminate all those costumes which cannot 
be made for less than rental price and then to choose the materials for 
the remainder. Silks and velvets are, of course, beautiful upon the stage, 
and their rich color and texture add a great deal, but they are not at all 
necessary. Canton flannel makes an excellent substitute for velvet, 
cambric for silk, and sateen for satin. The flowered silkolines make 
beautiful costumes for dances. Flowered cotton comfort challis is a 
good substitute for flowered wools. Cheese-cloth, unbleached muslin 
and mosquito netting serve for fine linen, veilings and chiffons. Cotton 
crépes are beautiful in both texture and color. Cotton poplins for heavy 
dresses, and suesine silk (a mixture of cotton and silk) for very dainty 
thin dresses, are admirable substitutes for silk. The folds in suesine are 
very soft and fine, making it especially good where a very delicate effect 
is desired. 

Before buying, the designer should first make a trip to the stores to 
find what material is on hand and what must be ordered, and then should 
make a careful estimate of the amount of each material needed. When 
this is done, the buying may begin. Planning and buying should be 
done considerably earlier than one would think necessary, for the 
dealers often have to order the materials. Many good pieces of material 
may be found at the remnant counters. If fabrics of the desired shades 
can not be found, cold water dyes may solve the difficulty. 


Designing and Fashioning 


As soon as the parts have been given to those who are to participate 
in a play, the costumes may be distributed. Sketches for each costume 
(such as accompany this chapter) will help considerably in the work. 
Each separate character then receives his material measured out to 
him, a picture of his costume, and if it be elaborate, a pattern or other 
instructions for making it up. It is only for very small casts that the 
designer can both design and make the costumes. 

Patterns for the ordinary costume may be found usually in the mas- 
querade patterns published by any fashion magazine. The average 
costume, however, can be prepared by one who is used to cutting and 
fitting, without any patterns at all. Skirts and sleeves which one or- 
dinarily fits carefully can often be made from rectangular pieces of 
cloth without any special fitting. Almost any dress can be made with a 
little ingenuity from a plain waist or dress pattern. Many modern dress 
patterns make excellent foundations for ancient styles, and sometimes 
modern dresses themselves may be used with very few changes. A little 
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experimenting in the cutting of patterns from wrapping paper or old 
cloth will soon make one capable of duplicating almost any design. 
Excellent stage armor may be made from burlap, first made up and 
then painted with aluminum powder mixed with hot glue. Small pieces 
of metal equipment may be imitated by covering cardboard with tin- 
foil. Helmets may be made of cardboard or old hats painted in the same 
way as the armor. Bits of tinfoil may be sewed on dresses to imitate 
jewels. Beautiful beads may be made by rolling small balls of clay and 
running holes through them with a knitting needle while the clay is still 
wet, dipping them in liquid paint and allowing them to dry before being 
strung. These are good Indian ornaments. Buckskin shoes may be 
made of brown or tan canton flannel sewed up a little way and then 
laced the rest of the way. These should be shaped over a slipper or shoe. 
(See bibliography for addresses of firms which rent costumes.) 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE CHOICE OF A PLAY 


THE little theatre is peculiarly concerned with the question of 
choosing plays because of its idealistic purpose, namely, to propagate 
good plays and the taste for them. Unfortunately the “home talent” 
type of play seldom fulfills any artistic ideal; the little theatre and the 
various amateur organizations of kindred artistic aspiration will hardly 
care to perpetuate it. It is to be regretted that the cheap publishing 
houses which flood teachers’ mail with advertisements of plays thrive 
and fatten on the too frequent ignorance and undeveloped taste of their 
patrons. 

The artistically inclined amateur will likewise be disinclined to use 


or artistic, but journalistic, As has been explained in Chapter I, they 
feed upon the sparkle of forced repartee, rest upon the most ancient and 
artificial formule, are strained and unreal, breathing no breath of 
human life. They are designed to catch the momentary attention of a 
blasé and jaded audience, and must, in far too many cases, be over- 
sexed, suggestive, and highly climaxed, borrowing from slapstick and 
vaudeville all their claptrap. One of the most pitiful spectacles lingering 
in the writer’s memory is that of a group of unspoiled rural children 
coming early to a consolidated school to practice a play about a heroine 
who confided in frantic whispers to her maid in the dressing room that 
she was afraid to go on the stage at her next cue, because her present 
husband and co-star would, when he embraced her in the play, almost 
certainly be shot from the audience by one of her former husbands. 
What, in the name of all that is conscionable, had those children to do 
with jealousies and divorces and murders? 

School or community plays should have esthetic value always, 
moral and educational value usually. The Drama League of America’ 
describes educational plays as follows: 

1. They should be acceptable as literature, correct in their histor- 
ical settings and subject matter, and true in their reflection of the.cus- 
toms and manners of any period, or in their treatment of mythological. 
and legendary subjects. 

2, Their moral tone should be wholesome _and_pure, 
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Two Scenes from “Taming of the Shrew.’ Produced by Glenn Hughes at University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (Photo by Wayne Albee, McBride Studio.) 
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3. They should be free from strained situations and false senti- 
a 

4. They should present situations and emotions such as can be 
comprehended and imagined by the pupil-actor. 

5. They should be interesting to both actors and audience; that is, 
they should make a strong appeal to human sympathy, whether they 
are comic or tragic. 

The most idealistic of those who have to do with shaping the growth 
of the little theatre urge the use of the literary play solely. Maurice 
Browne is one of these idealists. Some would go to the extreme of elimi- 
nating even literary plays when they smack of propaganda. But literary 
plays are so prone to didacticism that it is vain for the teacher, commu- 
nity leader, or director to try to discriminate in favor of the exclusively 
esthetic; even Dunsany cannot write plays incapable of application to 
conduct, and cannot prevent people from trying to fathom his hidden 
homily. Sam Hume favors a compromise between the ultra-esthetic 
and the journalistic, in order not to overshoot the average audience. 
He has used L’Intruse, but also Helena’s Husband and Le Médecin 
~ Malgré Lui. Sheldon Cheney advises keeping ahead of the audience, 
but not too far ahead. AMI observation in average communities goes to 
prove that the desiré for good drama is inherent, and that he who 

fancies he must always stoop to low comedy to please, sadly underrates 
the populartaste. = ———<“i‘—SCS Biya Sees 

It is worth while to use American plays whenever possible, but it is a 
doubtful, coddling sort of patriotism that would give American plays 
the choice over European plays of greater merit. Some of the American 
playwrights of two or three decades ago produced plays which are not 
more than semi-journalistic in riature and which deserve revival. 
The Yellow Jacket, The Easiest Way, The Great Divide, Truth, Secret 
Service, As a Man Thinks, and Her Great Match may be mentioned. 
Earlier than these are Charles II, by John Howard Payne and Washing- 
ton Irving; Fashion, by Anna Cora Mowatt; The Octoroon, by Dion 
Boucicault; and Rip Van Winkle, as arranged by Joseph Jefferson. 
MacKaye’s Scarecrow, Miss Peabody's Piper, and Kenyon’s Kindling 
are later developments, and only the last is tinctured with the tradi- 
tional commercial theatre spirit. But the interestingly experimental 
plays of writers like George Middleton, Susan Glaspell, Zona Gale, 
Stuart Walker, Phillip Moeller, Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill, 
Alfred Kreymborg, and Kenneth Goodman represent the true, stimulat- 
‘ing reaction of the little theatre movement on American playwriting, 
and are the real hope of American drama. Out of this group may pres- 
ently emerge the one who shall write the great American play. Zona 
Gale has already reached a high point with her Miss Lulu Bett, and 
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Eugene O'Neill has almost scaled the heights with Beyond 1 the Horizon. 
If O'Neill were freed from what some critics have regarded as the 
apparent influence of Broadway and from the dangers of over-produc- 
tion (he has put out Beyond the Horizon, The Emperor Jones, The 
Straw, Diff'rent, Anna Christie, and The Hairy Ape all too rapidly), 
we might perhaps soon acclaim him as a “man for the ages.” But we 
reserve judgment yet awhile. One lacks perspective for judging the ulti- 
mate merit of these talented contemporaries, but welcomes their bold 
venturesomeness. Less venturesome, but with splendid training, are 
other products of Prof. George P. Baker's English 47 Class at Harvard 
—Knoblock, Massey, and others, headed by Edward Sheldon with his 
Romance, a play which stands beside Beyond the Horizon as another 
éandidate for the consideration of posterity. 

The library of every dramatic club and amateur director should be 
supplied with the succeeding issues of The Provincetown Plays, The 
Washington Square Plays, The Wisconsin Plays, and other series. Stuart 
Walker's Portmanteau Plays (three volumes), Alfred Kreymborg’s Plays 
of Poet Mimes, and George Middleton's poignantly realistic Possession 
and Other Plays are other truly contributive experiments. And every 
year brings new collections of desirable plays. The publishers who seem 
most receptive to the idea of publishing new dramatists, and whose 
catalogues one should watch most closely are Brentano's; Doran; 
Doubleday, Page; Holt ; Huebsch: Knopf; Little, Brown; Luce (London) ; 
Macmillan; Scribner; Stewart Kidd: and Stokes. 

Among the plays of the open-minded young Americans writing for 
the little theatres and art theatres there is little of that type farce and 
melodrama that is empty of satire and thought (and good farce and 
melodrama have their legitimate place, as Clayton Hamilton has 
thoughtfully pointed out in his New Defense of Melodrama), and little of 
pure propaganda—if that be an objectionable feature. On the contrary, 
there is much of poetic drama, which we need at this juncture more 
than anything else. 

As a part of the bibliography at the end of this treatise will be found 
a discursive list of titles of all sorts of plays, giving detailed information 
about each play listed. Anyone wishing a still larger list than this to 
select from should secure from the Drama League of America, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl., A List of Plays for High School and College 
Production and A List of Plays for Grade School Production. These 
books contain descriptions of hundreds of plays, all tested and trust- 
worthy. The catalogues sent out by various popular publishing con- 
cerns cannot be trusted. These houses handle good plays often, but 
they also handle the cheapest of the cheap; and they make no effort to 
discriminate. 
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Directors should not lose sight of Shakspeare as a dramatic possi- 
bility for amateurs. Midsummer Night's Dream, Merry Wives, Julius 
Czsar, Much Ado, Comedy of Errors, As You Like It, and Twelfth Night 
are all of only medium difficulty. Amateurs of considerable experience 
may essay even Romeo and Juliet. Semi-professional amateurs can 
successfully produce any of Shakspeare’s plays. Other classic plays 
should not be overlooked. She Stoops to Conquer, The Rivals and The 
Doctor by Compulsion are ever attractive. They furnish a desirable 
“body” to the repertoire of any amateur organization. 

When modern plays are used, the director should be scrupulously 
careful as to the payment of royalties. A part of the value of the new 
movement in the theatre is that it encourages authorship. But the en- 
couragement must be tangible and applicable to the author's legitimate 
need of an income. Faithful payment of royalties is not only an ethical 
necessity; its avoidance is punishable by law. For the benefit of those 
who are unfamiliar with this fact, the clause in the copyright law per- 
taining to it is here given. 

_ Sec. 4966: Any person publicly performing or representing any 
‘dramatic or musical composition for which copyright has been obtained, 

‘without the consent of the proprietor of said dramatic or musical com- 
‘position, or his heirs and assigns, shall be liable for damages therefor, 
‘such damages in all cases to be assessed at such sum, not less than one 
‘hundred dollars for the first and fifty dollars for every subsequent per- 
formance, as to the court shall appear to be just. If the unlawful per- 
‘formance and representation be wilful and for profit, such person or 
‘persons shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction be 
‘imprisoned for a period not ees, one year. "—U. S. Revised Statutes, 

' Title 60, Chap. 3. 

A good dramatic literary taste and a knowledge of the trend of 
modern drama may-be developed by reading widely from the plays in 
any of the lists mentioned above and from such books as are listed in the 
general bibliography to this treatise. Membership in the Drama 
League of America brings to a director or club not only a wholesome 
artistic stimulus, but the benefit of the League’s magazine, The Drama, 
and of its various bulletins. A subscription to the Theatre Arts Maga- 
zine, New York, brings to the director current knowledge of every new 
movement in art theatre circles. The Theatre Magazine, New York, is 
indispensable for current theatrical news, and from it the discriminating 
reader can sift much valuable information. The student of our transi- 
tional stage and dramatic literature will find that he has much constant 
reading to do, to keep himself posted on change and development. 
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SoMEONE has said that nothing else equals the drama in sheer 
immediacy of attack. Music translates emotions through the medium 
of rhythm, pitch, timbre; literature through the printed page; sculpture 
through marble and bronze; painting through canvas and pigment; 
but the acted drama is an art of immediate actuality—its appeal is 
that of flesh and blood, of visible, audible reality. Between the actor 
and the auditor is no retarding medium, no difficult convention to 
become accustomed to, no bar, therefore, to instantaneous apprecia- 
tion. Whereas one must develop a type of cultural background for the 
understanding and enjoyment of the other arts, one may understand 
and enjoy the drama without long cultivation of taste, because the 
drama deals in the primal entities of human speech, human action, and 
human emotion—the stuff from which daily life itself is largely fabri- 
cated. 

These considerations may account for the continual experimentation 
of novices in dramatic composition. At least, they may add to the 
usual stimuli to literary production. At the present time, as has been 
indicated, the rise of the little theatre and the trend toward the art 
theatre offer new inducements to beginners to develop whatever possi- 
bilities lie in themselves. These experimenters find that playwrights 
are both born and made; that is, playwrights must have certain neces- 
sary capacities and they must have technical training. For the last 
they would best seek the counsel of the established authorities on 
technic—Freytag and Woodbridge of the older days, and Matthews, 
Price, and Baker of more recent times. As an inducement, perhaps, to 
become acquainted with the very complete writings of these scholars, 
the present writer ventures to include here some pages he wrote in 
his student days—a kind of skeletal resumé of a single conventional 
type of drama. Though done in a youthful, perhaps derisive, way, the 
sketch may serve to establish at least for the beginner a conception of 
drama as having preconceived, not accidental, form, and may lead him 
to an intelligent study of authorities and models. 


In the simplest terms, the essential characteristic of drama is 
struggle. Granville Barker may write The Madras House or Waste 
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without observing Aristotle's requirements, beginning, middle, and end 
(which means without an initial, developing, and culminating struggle), 
Hauptmann may write his Weavers and Galsworthy his Strife without 
plot or character, Tchekhov his Cherry Orchard with only atmosphere 
and the spectacle of frustrated aims. But these are the experimenta- 
tions of developed artists; amateurs would better adhere at first to tried 
formulz; and in these, struggle is usually the sine qua non. 

Now struggle implies opposing forces. Naturally, the progress of 
the play becomes the progress of the struggle. The question of the 
amateur writer is, then, how to handle this struggle. 

Perhaps the best thing to do first is to personify the forces. This 
means selection of main characters. This done, minor characters 
group easily on the two sides, all chosen, of course, with careful consider- 
ation of their qualities to produce interest, variety, humor or pathos, 
and of their adaptability to advance the action. 

Having thus vivified his abstract struggle by means of concrete 
strugglers, the writer must next consider where and how to begin, and 
how and whither to proceed. A beginner may very well model his play 
after the old and tested design indicated by thé following diagram: 
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Gonvuentiona) Diagram of a Play 


Let us discuss this diagram part by part. The horizontal portion 
at the left is called technically the exposition. It corresponds to the 
introduction of a story or to the overture of a musical composition. 
It has three main purposes: 

1. To give information concerning such past events as must be 
known to understand what is to follow. 

2. To introduce the characters. 
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3. To establish a suitable atmosphere for the play. 

A good way to accomplish purpose number one is to do it by means 
of vigorous conversation accompanied by action. The worst way is by 
retrospective narrative, during which two characters tell each other 
things which both know, for the all-too-obvious purpose of having the 
audience hear them. Of clever ways to avoid such crudeness there 
are legion. John Galsworthy uses two such ways in a single exposition, 
that of Strife, where he imparts a portion of the necessary past events 
by having the minutes of a board meeting read, and completes the 
process by having other past events read from a newspaper. 

Purpose number two, the introduction of characters, is, following 
the excellent example of Shakespeare, usually accomplished in one of 
two different ways: either the main characters appear at once, or their 
appearance is delayed and the eagerness to see them heightened by 
persistent reference to them by the minor characters. 

The third purpose of the exposition, the creation of atmosphere, is 


best achieved by opening the play with an incident in key with the: 


spirit of the play—a foreboding incident for a play of misfortune, a 
humorous incident for a humorous play, etc. 

Attention is called to the fact that in the diagram the line repre- 
senting the exposition is horizontal. It is so drawn to indicate that 
the opposing forces of the coming struggle are at equilibrium. The 
action of the exposition may advance the fortunes of the one side or 
the other a trifle, but the amount of advance is negligible—too small 
to be worth recording in the figure. Broadly speaking, neither side has 
any advantage over the other; both are in a state of balance. 

At approximately the end of the exposition this static condition 
terminates abruptly, and the diagrammatic line representing the 
forward advance of our struggle soars in a fong sweep upward. The 
thing that disturbs the equilibrium of the forces and superinduces the 
upward movement is a happening in the play called the inciting incident. 
We may illustrate this by a simple example. Let us suppose our op- 
posing forces to be represented by our hero and his enemy, an elderly 
man who once quarreled with the hero's father. The hero and his enemy 
go on hating each other placidly and inactively through the passing 
years, and particularly through the exposition. But at the end of the 
exposition the hero rescues his enemy's daughter from a danger of some 
sort, say an obnoxious would-be suitor. The young people at once 
conceive an interest in each other portending love, the father's ire is 
aroused, the ancient feud rekindled. In other words, the inciting 
incident has happened, the static forces have suddenly become dynamic, 
and the struggle is on. 
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Referring again to the diagram, we discover ourselves in need of a 
name for the upward progressing portion. It is called the rising 
action. Like the exposition, it, too, has three notable characteristics: 

1. The opposition is in the foreground and is for the time winning 
the struggle. 

2. The hero, conversely, is in the background and losing. 

3. There is much complication of events. 

The first two items can be explained through a discussion of the 
third, as follows: the rising action is really carried forward by means 
of a series of incidents, wherein, if we follow our hypothetical story, the 
hero tries to prosecute his love affair and win his lady, but is nearly 
always foiled. Perhaps he tries to see her; the father forbids. They 
plan a clandestine meeting; unaccountably neither finds the other at 
the trysting place. They write, but get disappointing replies. “The 
young man, in despairing bravado, pays court to another maiden; and 
the broken-hearted girl, not to be outdone, yields to the amorous 
advances of the obnoxious would-be suitor. All this does not even 
mention the intriguing of the obnoxious one, the irate sire and the 
supernumerary maiden to threaten the hero's fair name, jeopardize 
his ample fortune, in fine, to bring him to his proud knees—which, 
being interpreted, may mean the coy side of the aforesaid other maiden. 
Obviously there is abundant opportunity for complication. 

But, interesting as all this may be, it must not, like the little brook 
of which we hear, go on forever. Therefore the author, after one 
transcendent effort that makes it appear as if the hero will never, never, 
“get her’’, suspends his capacity for diabolic invention and stops the 
rising action. : 

The stopping place is the highest point of the diagram. Technically 
speaking, it is called the climax. This use of the word is misleading, for 
here it does not signify anything at all in a rhetorical sense, but merely 
the end of the rising action, the so-called “turning point’’ of the play, 
the beginning of the next portion of the advancing struggle. 

Once more glancing at our faithful diagram, we name the final and 
descending slant the falling action. The magic numeral three again 
names the important distinguishing features: 

1. The hero is in the foreground and is step by step winning. 

2. The opposition is in the background and losing. 

3. Resolution has taken the place of complication. 

It is seen at once that the conditions in the falling action are the 
exact reverse of those in the rising action. And as before, we can 
explain the first two by explaining the last. Resolution, as we use it 
here, means the untangling of the difficulties which beset our hero 
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in the rising action. Probably the ban on communication between the 
hero and the heroine is voluntarily raised by the father upon the daugh- 
ter's falling into a violent, delirious illness, during which she calls in- 
cessantly and piteously for her lover and seems sure to die unless 
allowed to see him. As soon as the hero's cooling hand soothes her 
fevered brow and tides her over the harrowing crisis, more difficulties 
stand fair to be ironed out. Likely the miscarriage of the plans for a 
secret meeting was the result of a bribed servant’s duplicity—and of 
course the personality of the briber is not hard to guess. It may be that, 
softened by his daughter's near approach to death, he frankly confesses. 
Still the disappointing letters remain unexplained. Even the father 
does not claim that villainy. But the servant, being sternly cross- 
examined, admits having been subsidized by—no, not the obnoxious 
would-be exactly, but by the other maiden, inspired by the would-be. 
Armed with this much damaging evidence against his foes, the hero 
now seeks with sure steps the author of the calumnies against his name 
and the intrigues against his property. Having found the cringing 
culprit, he turns him over to the strong arm of the law, or pummels him 
into pulp, or forgives him—after all, what does that matter when a 
hero is impatient to get to the ‘happy ever after” point of the story. 
And that point, if we may leap thus rudely from Arcady to our diagram, 
is the extreme lower end of the line representing the falling action, and 
is called by the last technical term with which we shall burden this 
article, the dénouement. 

A few general remarks may now be in order. Let it be repeated 
that the scheme just outlined is well worn and old. Also it is by no 
means the only one. None the less, it is a good one for beginners. 

This outline has been described as applying only to comedy. It 
can be applied to tragedy by the simple expedient of reversing the 
positions of the hero and his opposition in the rising and in the falling 
action, and by changing the dénouement from a happy ending to a 
catastrophe. In other words, the hero gains steadily until the climax, 
and then loses steadily until his unhappy end. 

Put infinite variety into the play. Let the changes from long 
speeches to short, from humor to seriousness, from one action to the 
next come quick and fast. 

Avoid the old conventions of asides, aparts, soliloquies and the 
division of acts into scenes. They are nearly obsolete. Forget the 
stage and its language. Think and speak of real places and people, 
not stage sets and puppets. Use the stage direction liberally. Modern 
dramatists, notably Ibsen, Barrie and Shaw, have made reading dramas, 
oar citea of their plays by the literary quality of their interpo- 
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1, 2,3. Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil.” 
4. Gloom. 


5. Hilarity. 
6. Conviviality. 
7. Devotion. 
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When bringing a character on the stage or taking him off, let there 
be a reason for so doing. This is especially necessary when the entrance 
or exit means a great deal to the progress of the play. 

Use no incident of any importance without preparing for it ade- 
quately somewhere in the earlier parts of the play. For example, one 
could prepare for the discovery of the fact that the servant had been 
bribed in the plot of a moment ago by having the servant display an 
unwonted amount of money, or drop an indiscreet word about money, 
or seem to make purchases beyond his means,—there are scores of 
devices. Not to use adequate preparation is to be melodramatic, and 
melodrama is seldom the goal. 

Do not overdo dialect. A suggestion now and then is better than 
any possible elaborate dialect work. Between the two extremes of 
gross dialect and none, choose the latter. 

Our hypothetic hero-enemy story contains no hint of propaganda 
or problem. It is easy to introduce that element, when desired, by 
making the hero champion of and spokesman for the propaganda, and 
by putting the opposition where opposition should be—on the opposite 
side. One may let the propaganda crowd out the love story if one 
wishes, or carry both stories side by side. 


It remains to add that the one-act play, which has through little 
theatre influence risen from the subordinate rank of a curtain-raiser, 
an after-piece or a vaudeville sketch to a place of deserved high regard, 
has a technic differing somewhat, not in kind, but in emphasis, from 
that of the long play. It is a worn but true dictum that the one-act 
play is the short-story of dramatic literature; that is, it bears the same 
relation to the long play that the short-story bears to the novel. 

In this short-story capacity, the one-act play is denied the leisurely 
movement of the long play, as well as the balance of the elements of 
plot, character, and setting, the diversity of sub-plot and the liberty 
of violating the traditional unities of time, place and character. Stating 
the case positively, we may say that the one-act play adheres in reason- 
able degree to the unities of time, place, plot, and character, and em- 
phasizes one of the three elements of plot, character, and setting to the 
disparagement of the other two. More important than all these, is the 
matter of mood, emotional tone or atmosphere, which must, as in the 
short-story, be pre-conceived by the author, and deliberately estab- 
lished and sustained throughout the piece. To conform: to all these 
restrictions, the one-act play usually seizes upon characters ready- 
formed and action ready-initiated, and with scant exposition plunges 
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into the crucial moment of the plot, whence it presently emerges with 
swift drop to the dénouement. 

A play thus constructed seems to fit the haste of our swift age, and 
to suit the untrained emotion-sustaining powers of amateur actors. 
An evening of three one-act plays, once thought to be too diverse for a 
good program, has proved to be a very good program indeed and is 
proving as acceptable to literary folk as the even more diversified 
vaudeville bill is to the devotees of the variety playhouse. 
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CHAPTER IX 
~ PAGEANTS AND MASQUES 


THE numerous enthusiasts of the art theatre quite naturally have 
varying notions as to its ideal form. In the mind of Mr. Percy Mac- 
Kaye, it should be a civic theatre, the test of which is general community 
participation in actual performances. Because of sheer weight of 
numbers in a community, if for no other reason, this ideal will be 
difficult to realize—indoors—even while the art theatre is almost 
wholly an amateur institution. But the test can well apply to pageantry, 
where large numbers are desirable, and huge, unfinished effects ac- 
ceptable. The basic aim of pageantry is a civic aim—the achievement 
of civic pleasure, integration and growth. Miss Burleigh aptly says 
that the Master of the Revels and the Lord of Misrule now have on 
their shoulders the burden of statesmen, the perfection of citizenship. 

Caliban by the Yellow Sands is a splendid example of community 
integration and participation. One would have said that New York 
was too big for anything of the sort, but it is said that even the patients 
in the hospitals joined in studying for the Shakespeare Tercentenary. 
And St. Louis, with its new charter as the direct result of its centenary 
Pageant and Masque, is ample proof that revelers may turn statesmen. 

The instinct for the pageant, in a way slightly different from the 
dramatic instinct, lies deeply bedded in human consciousness. It is 
another branch of the play instinct, which never quite dies in grown-ups 
—for the reason, perhaps, that the race is not yet grown up. The com- 
munity turns to esthetic play for physical and mental recreation, and 
thus we have pageantry. 

Pageantry inspires codperation. In a school it draws into service 
every department, with every instructor and every pupil. In another 
community it uses every profession, with every individual. It makes 
such coéperation appeal as desirable, because it at the same time 
offers opportunity for the expression of the liveliest sort of individualism 
—for that sort of self-expression which is the joy of living. Coéperation 
that does not over-subordinate the individual,self-assertion that is at 
the same time codperation—these would seem very tenable social 
ideals. 


1Burleigh, The Community Theatre. 
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Materials for Pageants 


In a community which has never had a pageant, the historical 
pageant offers the easiest point of departure. Every community has 
rich but little known local history and tradition. The very recognition 
of this by the community is a long step toward the awakening of a 
community consciousness. The development of this material into a 
pageant permanently establishes such a consciousness, and lays the 
foundation for future pageants on more difficult subjects,—pageants 
on all varieties of national and local problems, from disarmament to 
good roads, from war and peace to the nation’s birthday. 


Form 


A pageant may have nearly any form. Large, loose, even sprawling, 
it knows no stereotyped technic, or rather, no limitations of technic. 
It has been called “‘the flexible, loose-jointed, contortionist member of 
the theatre family.""! It combines all of the arts, so far as they will 
unbend and lend themselves. A convenient form often used is the 
simple succession of realistic scenes, reproducing as far as possible in 
action and speech the historic, mythic, or idealistic events represented. 
Interspersed among, or alternated with, these realistic scenes are 
usually symbolic or ritualistic scenes, wherein countries, movements, 
and ideas are given human forms, and whereby the realistic scenes are 
interpreted.2, These scenes furnish the unifying strain. Each scene 
is a kind of abbreviated one-act play except that it heeds only the 


most elemental rules of dramatic composition, such as unity and climax.- 


Always, in pageantry, it is wise touse much action and little dialogue. 
Such dialogue as is used should be crisp and short, easily enunciated 
and obviously apropos. Only so will it be understood, considering the 
great distances and untrained voices incident to pageant production. 


Poetry, largely blank verse, is very appropriate for portions of a pageant, 
notably the symbolic scenes. 


Color is the life of pageantry. Brilliant, gorgeous, even splotchy— 
the more colorful the pageant the better. In the colors of costume, 


1Burleigh, The Community Theatre. 


*Strictly speaking, these symbolic scenes, involving, as they do the imaginative 
and the supernatural, probably belong to the masque. The term pageant would 
doubtless better be reserved for realistic scenes, calculated to reproduce actual events. 
The reader can best clarify the distinction between the modern masque and pageant 
by studying the Pageant and Masque of St. Louis (Doubleday, Page, New York). 
He will observe that the portion called the Pageant, by Thomas Wood Stevens, is a 
dramatization of actual St. Louis history, while the Masque, by Percy MacKaye, 
is a symbolic, imaginative, poetized interpretation of St. Louis history. Where the 
former uses historical figures, such as Marquette, Joliet, and Laclede, the latter uses 
spirits and representative figures—Cahokia, St. Louis, and Gold. Despite the well- 
justified academic distinction just named, many civic dramas show admixture of the 
pageant and the masque elements, under the name pageantry. 
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1, 2. Dancing Groups from Pageant, “The Flag of Man,” by C. M. Wise. Produced 
by Betsy Ross Club, Memphis, Mo. 

3, 4, 5. Scenes from “Midsummer Night's Dream.” Dramatic Club, Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo. 
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lights and scenery, there are unlimited possibilities. All types of music 
belong to the pageant. Choruses, bands, orchestras, and soloists all 
have their place. The same is true of dancing. Both symbolic and 
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A Pageant Poster. 


realistic scenes are vastly enlivened and beautified by a folk dance or 
an interpretive dance. Processions, games, races, pyrotechnics, pan- 
tomimes, tableaux, battles, industrial scenes—almost anything in art or 
nature, may become material for the pageant. 


Composition and Production 


An individual or a group of individuals can write a pageant. A 
school can write it and stage it very well indeed. Students and teachers 
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A Pageant Poster. 


are invariably attracted by the opportunity for coéperation and self- 
expression. Students of history, sociology, government, and classics 
collect the material and study the problems involved. Students of 
English shape the materials into form; students of fine arts and domestic 
arts design and fashion costumes and posters; students of manual arts 
plan and build scenery and properties; students of mathematics and 
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commerce compute and manage advertising and finance; students of 
public speaking and dramatics attend to the staging; students of music 
arrange and produce the musical effects; students of science, the light 
effects; students of physical education, the games and dancing ;—one 
sees the possibilities at a glance. All codperate, yet all create and 
originate. So in the actual performance; each does at his best his 
favorite bit, and the thing to which his inclination and talent direct 
him; all contribute to the composite whole. 


Organization 


The preceding paragraph implies division of labor. All experience 
in directing pageants goes to prove that thorough organization is in- 
dispensable. At the base of every pageant organization there should 
be a committee representing the community or group that want the 
pageant, and delegated by them the power to execute affairs. Such a 
committee may well be called the Pageant Committee. This is the 
deliberative body of the pageant, the court of final appeal, the check 
on expenditure. It will doubtless begin its meetings months before the 
contemplated program, laying general plans, deciding on the approx- 
imate nature of the pageant and arranging for some person or persons 
to write it, selecting a site, etc. As the time for rehearsals and per- 
formance approaches, this committee will appoint officers and sub- 
committees. Here follows a copy of a page from a pageant book, which 
will give an idea of a typical working staff. This staff managed a force 
of about one thousand participants. 


THE PAGEANT OF MISSOURI 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
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. Obviously the heavy burden in pageant organization rests upon the 
director. He stands next the Pageant Committee as a final authority, 
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and on all matters of detail, except in the event of dire dispute, he is 
the final authority. He should be diplomatic, firm, energetic, and 
resourceful. That he requires artistic training goes without saying. As 
his authority must be great, so must be his responsibility, and hence 
upon him really rests the success or failure of the project. His as- 
sistants are chosen, of course, with a view to their special aptitudes, and . 
must be creative artists in their fields; but they must create in harmony 
with the director’s conception, else there can be no unity. 

The duties of the various officials and committees named on this 
sample page must be largely self-suggestive to the reader. It may 
be mentioned, however, that since the stage in this case was the forested 
green bank of an arm of a lake, with the audience seated on the opposite 
bank, the duties of the “‘scenic artists” were mainly planning the 
arrangement of the background of green branches, and the location 
of cabins, forts, wigwams, etc. The greenwood background was, where 
‘stationary, of boughs stuck into crowbar holes in the ground; where 
necessarily portable, of boughs nailed on light pine frames. 

It is usually desirable to give pageants at night, in order to be able 
to control the effects and to shut out everything distracting to the 
attention. Powerful arc lights are the main dependence for light, 
though an overhead string of incandescents with funnel reflectors may 
be sufficient for some scenes. To avoid possible error in the placing of 
a beam of light, or a failure to use the proper color, a good plan is to 
install a system of buzzers for signals from the director's post at one 
side of the stage to the light men. A small telephone may supplement 
the buzzers. Here, too, is the place for the switchboard for the whole 
electric system, with a switch on the heavy feed wire, and switches on 
each of the arc and incandescent circuits, so that the director is con- 
tinuously in control of all the light effects. This same switchboard 
should be equipped with buzzer connections to each of the stage en- — 
trances, where the assistant directors wait with their groups in forma- 
tion for their respective signals. Some such scheme of central control 
is necessary. Without some smoothly working plan, so many hundreds 
of people become unwieldy to the point of unmanageability. 

A time-saving scheme that has stood successful tests is that of having 
two or three stages side by side, so that while a given stage is being used, 
another can be set for the next scene. Indoors, two stages, one above 
the other, prove time conservers. The performance becomes thus almost 
continuous, 

Any body of water is a splendid adjunct to a pageant, and may 
become the Mississippi River, the Nile, the Atlantic Ocean, or simply 
the mirror for the brilliant lights and polychromatic costumes, at will. 

A community drama is a praiseworthy enterprise. By stream or on 
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hillside, in campus or park, a fragment of out-of-doors becomes the 
site. With the director of the local amateur theatrical organization as 
leader, the people get together in committees for the various phases of 
the project. If there is no other way, the expense can be provided for 
by anominal admission fee. If possible, there should be no fee; a pageant 
should be free for all who stop within the community's gates. The 
result will be to crystallize community consciousness, to cherish history 
and tradition, and to push social and civic problems toward solution. 
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CHAPTER X 
PROBLEMS OF PRESENTING PLAYS 


AS SUGGESTED in Chapter II, the duties of the director in preparing 
plays for presentation are many and exacting, demanding the highest 
intellectual and social genius. Many of the director's problems are 
impossible to catalogue, growing, as they do, out of complex local situa- 
tions. But on the other hand, many of his problems are stock difficulties, 
the solutions of which are very well known to experienced directors. 
It is to the solution of such well-known difficulties that the following 
paragraphs address themselves. 

Discipline. The government of a play which is in the rehearsal 
process is a natural autocracy. Someone must be in absolute authority. 
A group of talkative young people can make efficient progress under 
no other sort of direction. Aside from this, the unity of all the multi- 
plex effects of the play—interpretation, grouping, voice, scenery, 
lighting, music—demands, as we have seen in Chapter II that one 
control codrdinate all. 

In a school, the director is, naturally, the teacher. In any other 
group, the director should be chosen by a majority vote of the group, 
and delegated the necessary arbitrary authority. 

But the director-autocrat must be a benevolent autocrat—by all 
manner of means not a militaristic one. His bearing must be uniformly 
marked by the utmost courtesy. The one unpardonable sin in a 
director (and for that matter, in anyone in authority) is discourtesy. 
In fact, he should be chosen director for (1) courtesy, (2) tact, (3) a 
clear firm, pleasant voice—granting artistic qualifications, of course. 
Temperamentality and imminent apoplexy whenever annoyed are not 
prerequisites to good directorship. 

A very good way for a director to begin the first rehearsal is to 
deliver a short, quiet, straight-from-the-shoulder talk. He should 
explain that he is open to suggestion at all times, but that unless sug- 
gestions are brief, they are best given after the rehearsal hour; that in 
case any suggestion seems impractical, he must be allowed to discard 
it without being thought malicious; that while the group can discuss 
rehearsal dates, final decision, especially in the case of controversy, 
must be left with him; that everyone must be on time for rehearsals, 
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or if late or unavoidably absent, must send word, so that plans can be 
made to rehearse some part not including the absent one. This point 
cannot be made too emphatic. There is no discourtesy the player can 
commit so offensive as to be late or absent without notice. A player 
who commits this fault should expect to be removed without further 
ado, (Some directors use understudies for all the parts to avoid the 
possibility of broken rehearsals. The plan works only moderately well 
in amateur organizations.) The director should explain further that 
he must be permitted to exchange players in their réles freely in order 
to secure the best ensemble; and that he will welcome individuality 
in interpretation, so long as a player's interpretation is not obviously 
and palpably faulty. In this last connection, the actor should somehow 
be brought once for all to realize that he must surrender his personality 
to the individuality of his part. This inevitably means that he must 
yield to direction. Unity and harmony demand this. But such sub- 
mission will not lessen the actor's greatness; on the contrary, it will 
increase it, because he will then be in key with all the other elements 
in the play. 

This talk should close, finally, with an explicit statement that the 
director takes this position only in the interest of efficiency, time 
economy, and the production of a harmonious, artistic result, and not 
at all because he glories in exercising prerogatives. And he should ask 
anyone who is unwilling to work under those conditions to say so at 
once, or never, so that (1) the rehearsals may begin, or (2) a new player 
selected for an objecting one, or (3) a new director with different ideals 
chosen. This talk, put with the greatest common sense the director 
can muster, will never fail to elicit the right reaction from the group, 
and the rehearsals will start with everyone in the best sort of mental 
attitude. r 

Rehearsals. It takes seventeen to nineteen rehearsals of two hours 
each to prepare an average three-act play for amateur presentation. 
Fewer will not perfect the lines and business, more will make the play 
stale. The play should usually be in rehearsal four weeks, with re- 
hearsals every other day for about two weeks, and every day thereafter. 
The date of performance should be known from the beginning; such 
knowledge discourages procrastination. Rehearsals must begin ab- 
solutely on time; but a few minutes of chatting about the play in the 
middle of the period does no harm, and is good for the morale of the 
group. 

A good scheme for rehearsing is as follows: 

First rehearsal: Read the play quite through, marking all cuts. This 
gives the group as a whole an idea of the play as a whole, During this 
reading different persons can be tried out at reading given parts and, if 
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1, 3. “Chinese Love.” Direction C. Hubert Rapp, Pekin High School, Pekin, IIl. 

2. The Cathedral in “Mr. Faust" by Arthur Davison Ficke, as mounted by Maurice 
Browne in the Cornish Little Theatre. Moroni Olsen as Satan, and Maurice 
Browne as Mr. Faust. (Photograph by Wayne Albee, McBride Studio.) 
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the réles have not been completely assigned, tentative assignment may 
be completed. At this reading, all the more important interpretations 
should be determined upon, so that no one will become used to saying a 
line with the wrong intonation. As previously suggested, the greatest 
exercise of individuality should be allowed the reader, his interpretation 
being abandoned only if plainly an impossible one. Just here it should 
be said that a rehearsal is not aclass in reading, and that the director, 
for lack of time, cannot pursue roundabout pedagogical processes to 
secure a desired interpretation from a player. In the interest of time- 
saving for the waiting group, the director had best read the line for the 
player in the proper voice, stopping to expound only if the player 
cannot read it correctly after him. 

Second rehearsal: Read the play through again, this time having 
the players make entrances, exits, and crossings, and walk through 
the main action, blocking it out roughly. Of course, the director must 
have worked this action out previously. Use such properties and pieces 
of furniture as seem likely to be most associated with the lines and action. 

Third rehearsal: Go through the first act twice, once with books at 
hand for reference, the second time without books. Perfect the action 
previously blocked out. 

Fourth rehearsal: Do the second act twice, then the first act. 

Fifth rehearsal: Do the third act twice, then the second act. 

Subsequent rehearsals: Go completely through the play, pausing 
to repeat any rough or poorly memorized portion. Use all ‘props’ in 
the later rehearsals. Not to observe this rule means a faulty final 
performance, for the excitement of the moment will make the players 
forget any point to which they are not fully accustomed. As the re- 
hearsals progress, they will gradually speed up to normal tempo, with 
attention to the shadings to bring out the varying moods, and to the 
development of climaxes. 

If players stay near the stage and watch their cues, the director 
should be willing to permit low talking on the part of those not on the 
stage during a rehearsal. Complete silence is an arbitrary requirement. 
Occasionally the talking gets too loud, and the director will have to 
call attention to it, but more often than not a mild reminder is all that 
ds necessary. 

Memorizing. If there is abundance of time for rehearsing, there is 
small need to worry about the memorizing. Children will memorize 
whenever told to do so; and grownups are so anxious to avoid em- 
barrassment at the performance that they will attend to their own 
memorizing. The very fact that much of the action can be but awk- 
wardly done with book in hand stimulates early memorizing 

When time is scarce, the first act should be memorized for the 
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third rehearsal, the second for the fourth, the third for the fifth. Here 
is a good scheme: at the second rehearsal, tell the cast that there is a 
bulletin posted in a convenient place; that as soon as each has memor- 
ized his part, he is to sign the bulletin; that as soon as all have signed 
you will call the third rehearsal. Anxiety to get the rehearsals going 
again will induce even the laggards to apply themselves. Similar 
procedure can be followed with the second and third acts. 

Voice. Only a little can be said about the voice in a treatise like this, 
which has no intention of posing as a text on public speaking. These 
suggestions, however, are in order: Cultivate a voice rich, full, and 
resonant, rather than thin and dull; speak with a full, high chest, exhal- 
ing by elevating the diaphragm rather than by permitting the chest 
to sink; slightly exaggerate syllabications; exaggerate all final consonants 
except s. 

It is appropriate here to mention the stage whisper, which is not a 
whisper, but a full voice pitched low and endowed with a breathy 
quality. It is best delivered with the cheek, not the mouth, toward the 
listener's ear, and is emphasized by gestures and facial expressions 
suggesting secrecy. 

For speaking in character voices—old man, old woman, child, 
farmer, immigrant, etc.—there is no recipe. One must listen to someone 
whose voice approximates what one wants, and then, in the privacy of 
one’s room, practice, practice, practice. 

Students should be urged not to be afraid with the voice. Let them 
firmly tread down feelings of embarrassment and flex the voice, ex- 
periment with it, bringing out all the poetic (musical) quality possible. 
The possibilities of the human voice in this respect are almost unlimited. 
A first requisite is to be heard. The one criticism-always accorded 
amateurs is that they are not audible. A good device is to select some 
person on the back seat and talk so as to feel satisfied that he is hearing | 
perfectly. 

Facial Expression. As with the voice, let the student be unafraid 
with the face. If one risks unbending the features once, it becomes easy 
ever after. It is worth while to practice a hundred different expressions 
and grimaces before the glass, and to watch the faces of moving picture 
actors at every opportunity. 

Gestures. Thanks to the wholesome reaction that killed formal 
elocution, there are no longer ‘any set gestures. Little gesturing is 
necessary, unless in playing some character part, such as that of a 
Frenchman or Italian; and all gestures should be spontaneous, sug- 
gested by the occasion. Such gestures as are used should be graceful 
and rhythmic, even as the voice should be. Esthetic dancing and the 
simpler folk-dancing are excellent training for any actor, amateur or 
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professional, to give grace and ease to movement, pose and gesture. 
Gestures are slightly exaggerated for stage purposes, in order to be 
emphatic and unmistakable. 

Entrances. The prime essential of an entrance is that it be on time. 
No other error is so noticeable as a stage wait. ee ee 

The manner of an entrance is suggested by the part and the lines. 
A playful child will tiptoe in to surprise someone; a burglar will enter 
furtively, stooping, “‘pussy-footing,”’ looking apprehensively to right 
and left; a timid person will enter hesitatingly; one fearing punishment 
will lag; a braggart will strut; etc. 

Exits. The manner of exits is likewise suggested by the character; 
an offended man stalks out with injured air; a provoked woman flounces 
out; a defeated villain slinks out, with, conventionally, a fearsome 
look at his stern opponent just as he disappears; a gallant leaves with a 
courtly bow; a bravo, with a flourishing one; a soldier, with a smart 
salute and ringing step; a departing lover, with a long farewell glance; 
a disdained lover, with a gesture of despair; and so on ad infinitum. 

Movements on the Stage. All movements on the stage should be 
decisive, punctuated, so to speak, with periods of rest. To this end, all 
steps should be full-size, purposeful steps, not ineffectual, mincing ones. 
This injunction applies, of course, to the steps of all ordinary actors, 
not to those playing character parts. Character-actors must study the 
types they purpose to depict and imitate them. An old man, for 
example, takes shuffling steps, almost sliding his soles along the ground, 
and carrying his knees slightly crooked and nearly inflexible; and a 
little child patters, rocking forward from heel to toe. 

Amateurishness betrays itself in stage crossings almost as badly as 
in low-voicedness. Two injunctidns should correct most crudities: 
(1) the actor must cross without turning his back to the audience; and 
(2) the actor who is s crossed must automatically cross in the opposite 
direction. To follow ‘these directions is to avoid the supposedly taboo 

“parallel action’. For example, suppose A to be on the right and 
B on the left. A desires to cross B. He should walk left until he is 
entirely past B and then turn right to continue conversing with him. 
B, when he sees A crossing, walks right to balance the stage. This means 
that for a moment A must turn his back to B—a thing amateurs are 
reluctant to do—but that is no matter. Incidentally, a person. speaking, 
and at the same time crossing, must always cross in front of the others, 
so that no words be lost_ to the audience. Of course, professionals 
violate these suggestions 5 continually. They know how to do so without 
losing speeches or disturbing the grouping, and they gain a certain 
naturalness by their free movements. But amateurs had best be guided 
by the stricter rules for a considerable time. 
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Grouping. Grouping on the stage follows the laws of pictorial 
composition. The law oftenest applied is that requiring a single center 
of interest, and forbidding such center of interest to be squarely in the 
middle of the stage. To illustrate, if there is a heated conversation in 


progress between ‘two characters, no other characters, should converse 


of the ; eS and all the other groups should be Spenne so that the 
eye, following the lines of their formation, will naturally be led to the 
main group. Of course, when there is much motion, all formations 
become disturbed, but when groups come to a position which they are 
to occupy for some time, the laws of composition must obtain. These 
laws operate even to controlling the placing of harmonious colors 
adjacent to each other. (See Chapter VI.) 

Postures. It is possible without dogmatism to make perhaps three 
practical suggestions for amateurs as to positions on the stage: (1) a 
person standing at the right or the left of the stage must keep the foot 
farther from the audience to the front, in order to throw his facé toward; 
not away from, the audience; (2) in kneeling, one should” place the 
knee nearer the audience .down,.the other up; (3) in standing Still; a4 
person of consequence or bravery dares to rest his weight on one foot, 
while servant, or a scared individual, rests his weight equally on both 
feet—and looks much at.a disadvantage.on.that_account. 

Stage Terminologies. A few stage terms will help the amateur 
director. “Up stage’ is back; “down stage” is front; right and left are 
‘from the actor's standpoint; footlights are “foots”; arc-lights are . 
“floods” or “spots”; overhead lights are “borders”; a flat piece of 
scenery is a “flat’’; a piece which rolls or slides up and down a “‘drop”’; 
strips of scenery above are “‘flies’’; a piece used in the grooves on the 
sides a ““wing’’; to put up the scenery is to “‘set”’ it and to tear it down 
is to ‘strike’ it. (For more detailed terminologies, see Hennequin, 
The Art of Playwriting.) 

Miscellaneous Conventions. A stage fall is ridiculous if ignorantly 
done. The author can never rid himself of the hilarious memory of an 
unlucky Pyramus who slew himself and fell, dying, straight backward. 
It came near being a genuine suicide. In falling (1) relax; (2) fall side- 
wise or forward; (3) put an arm out for the head to alight on; (4) don't 
let the feet flop up. 

Embraces are likewise prone to be awkward and laughable. At the 
risk of appearing ridiculous by offering a stereotyped gesture in the one 
place where the opposite is to be desired, the writer ventures to suggest 
that a successful embrace may be managed as follows: Let the lady 
stand to the left of the gentleman and put her hands together on her 
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breast; let the gentleman place his right hand over her hands and put 
his left arm around her. The effect is completed if she leans her head 
lightly on his left shoulder. They must not stand too far apart, or a 
comic effect of their being propped against each other will result. 
With this elementary posture as a starting point, variations can be 
worked out to suit all occasions. 

It must be understood that the posture just suggested is only an 
expedient for rehearsals, something definite to give to amateurs to 
bridge the embarrassment of developing the action. In the end an 
embrace should not be a pose at all, but something as natural and as 
spontaneous in appearance as the emotion from which it results. 
It must, like any well-performed stage movement, have the convinc- 
ing appearance of having happened without premeditation. 

Fainting. People who are to faint must fall perfectly stiffly, if they 
are to be caught by someone. If they are to fall to the floor, they must 
relax as suggested above. 

Carrying. A man may be carried over the shoulder, face down, 
but the posture is too ungraceful for a woman. She must be carried 
in both arms, the left under the shoulders and the right under the 
knees. 

The director may well give these warnings to students: Don’t step 
about continuously. Move only when going somewhere, and then 
move positively. 

Don't look down most of the time as if searching the floor for some- 
thing. Keep the eyes up, at least as high as a man’s shoulders. 

Don't cross one foot over the other awkwardly when starting across 
the stage. 

Don't feel obliged to look all the time at a companion in conversa- 
tion. Observe that in real life people do not do so. : 

Don't display consciousness of the audience. 

Prompt Book, The director should always do the prompting, using 
a stage whisper. A prompt book may be made by taking two copies of 
the play and pasting the leaves in a blank notebook, leaving every other 
page blank. On margins and on blank pages can be written all crossings 
and stage business. Several speeches before the entrance of any char- 
acter, say Portia, is inscribed, ““Warn Portia’, so that she may be 
informed that her entrance is approaching. In the same way, a notation 
anticipates the coming of any off-stage noises, such as crashes and 
bell-ringings. The prompt book should contain diagrams of difficult 
formations, directions for each change of lights—in short, everything is 
in the book; nothing is trusted to memory. 

Property Man. Early in the rehearsals, it is necessary to appoint 
an absolutely reliable person to the thankless office of property man. 
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1. “The Yellow Jacket.” Pasadena Community Players, Pasadena, Cal. 


2. “A Doll's House.” Missouri Little Theater Circuit Play, 1923. Presented by 
Dramatic Club, Kirksville State Teachers College. 


_ “The Futurist.” Presented at Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, direction W. H. 
Bridge. 
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PROBLEMS OF PRESENTING PLAYS 


His duty is to collect the ‘‘props”’, have them at the right entrances at 
the right time, and actually put them into the hands of those who 
must have them, but who, in the excitement of the performance, will 
surely forget them. It is also the duty of the “prop man" to make 
“prop lists” for the use of the director, and for the manager, in cases 
where the last-named official is not also the director. 

Finance. Selling tickets to an amateur performance is usually easy. 
In a school or club, sufficient sales may be made to float expenses by 
having pupils or club members sell tickets for the remuneration of one 
ticket for each ten sold. Sometimes it is well to place the sales in the 
hands of one person, giving him a percentage of the gross receipts. 
Notices in local papers are always worth while, and posters are emi- 
nently so. 

Light and Scenery Rehearsal. Just before the dress rehearsal comes 
the light and scenery rehearsal. For such a rehearsal it is not customary 
to go over the entire play, but only over those lines where there are 
special lights, or changes of light. This rehearsal includes practice in 
setting the different scenes, including every smallest detail. If there is 
anything attendant on amateur work that is more banal than low 
voices, it is long waits between acts. Proper organization is the unfailing 
remedy. 

Dress Rehearsal. The dress rehearsal is held the night before the 
performance. It includes all costumes and makeup in exact detail, 
as well as all ‘‘props’’, noises, etc. The director must take care to note 
whether any changes of costumes are likely to cause delayed entrances. 
He must also warn inexperienced members that their lines may be 
delayed by laughter and that in such event they must wait until they 
can be heard. The dress rehearsal is no time to go back to mend bad 
memory work; it is too late. One may always expect a bad rehearsal. 
The strange costumes, beards, wigs and paint incapacitate amateurs 
for good work; in fact, the greatest usefulness of the dress rehearsal is to 
wear off this unreality and to startle everyone into taking the real 
performance seriously. 

Performance. It is best to have no rehearsal on the day of the 
performance. Rather, the people should rest several hours. They 
should be called at least two hours before curtain time, so as to have 
plenty of time for making up and to allow the nervous tension necessary 
to a good amateur performance to work itself up. Now is the time 
when everyone must watch cues. The director has his hands full of 
other matters. Audience and players will get on better if the play 
starts on time. The director has to watch the prompt book closely for 
the first few minutes. He should hold the inexperienced ones back when 
they try to start speeches before laughter begins to die out. He often 
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has to discourage the injection of too much new business—at least he 
must not permit it to be too long drawn out. A tactful director will 
reprimand no one on the night of the performance. It is well to be on 
guard for a lapse in the second act; young nerves are likely to let down 
after a successful first act. 

If a second performance is given, it is likely to be slow and spiritless. 
But subsequent performances are likely to be good. 
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CHAPTER XI 


MAKEUP 


IN CLASSROOM dramatization in schools, on all ordinary occasions, 
nothing of makeup is required. But on special occasions, and at all 
times when anything in the way of a public performance is being given, 
makeup becomes a kind of benevolent magic which transports amateur 
participants and their audience to a realm of delight. So tremendous 
is its attraction to the average student and his auditor friends, that the 
teacher or community leader who possesses a makeup box and can 
successfully apply cr€pe hair and grease paint becomes a kind of deity 
in his community. He is regarded with all the respect that a magician 
commands, but with none of the superstitious awe. He becomes a kind 
of staple necessity in all community projects that involve dramatics 
in any way, and thus has countless avenues of influence and service 
opened to him. The director of a little theatre must, as a matter of 
course, understand makeup. 

An amateur’s makeup kit, complicated as it looks, may be very 
simple, yet very efficient. For fifty cents one can buy a very good 
assortment, but it is better to spend somewhat more and get a really 
complete kit. The following articles, though not all absolutely neces- 
sary, make a very useful outfit. 
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This perhaps is a rather generous supply, but it will last for years 
with almost no replenishing. If two or three persons buy in partnership 
and divide the sticks of paint, boxes of powder, etc., each can have a 
kit in splendid variety at very small outlay. 
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Makeups for amateur purposes may be divided into two classes, 
“straight” and “complexion”. A straight makeup is quite simple. 
The first step is to rouge the cheeks lightly, to give them a healthy glow 
and to eliminate the ghastly pallor which the average skin shows under 
the ultra-brilliant stage lights. Do not make the mistake of leaving 
the rouge as it is when first applied, i. e., of equal density all over the 
rouged portion of the face. Begin in the center and work outward with 
a rotary motion of the fingers, thus making the coat of rouge thinner and 
thinner toward the edges, and blending it with the skin. 

Next apply a very little of the red grease paint to the lips, following 
their natural curve and being careful to redden the lips only in the 
center. If the lips are reddened clear to the corners of the mouth, a 
grinning, comedy effect results. 

The eyebrows and eyelashes next come in for attention. With an 
orange stick or a simple bit of matchwood, draw a gracefully curving 
line in black grease paint on each brow. With the same instrument 
paint the upper eyelashes black, and draw a narrow line at the roots 
of the eyelashes, both upper and lower, continuing these lines a little 
past the point of convergence at the outer corner. The size and beauty 
of the eyes can sometimes be further heightened by the application of 
a very, very small quantity of gray liner, thoroughly rubbed in above 
and below the eyes. 

The only remaining step is to powder the whole face evenly and 
not too heavily, afterward brushing the powder off the rouged 
portions. 

The “complexion” make up is identical with the “straight” except 
at the beginning. Apply a little cold cream or vaseline to the face and 
rub until the face is only moist—not greasy. Rub on a small quantity 
of complexion grease paint of light or dark Shade, as desired, and 
spread it evenly with the fingers. Proceed thereafter as in the case of the 
“straight” makeup, omitting the red lips and cheeks if the character 
represented is to be old. 

To make lines to give the impression of age, use the match stick 
and the gray liner. Draw rather wide lines wherever your experience 
has taught you they appear on an old person's face, following, whenever 
possible, the lines already naturally suggested in your subject's counte- 
nance. Do not leave the lines thus, however, or they will look exactly 
like what they are—stripes of paint. Blend them to the edges with 
your finger or a leather stomp, and you will be astonished to see how 
nearly they simulate natural folds of flesh. Light yellow or white lines 
on each side of the dark ones emphasize the depth of the furrows. For 
rough or villainous characters, brown or black lines may be used, blended 
as described above. 
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MAKEUP 


For dark or Oriental characters, use the Indian powder for a final 
touch, diluting it to the desired shade with white powder. 

Crépe hair far surpasses all other varieties of beards (except very 
long ones) and mustaches, but it must be properly applied. Two 
warnings are always in order; do not use too much hair, and always let 
the sticking agent get almost dry before applying the hair. For a mus- 
tache, take a very small wisp of crépe hair and pulverize it well with a 
pocket knife, divide it into two parts, pinching it roughly into the shape 
of mustaches. Next paint the lip with spirit gum and wait patiently for 
the gum to dry. When the gum gets very sticky (tacky, the automo- 
bilists call it), apply the hair and press it firmly against the skin for a 
moment. Lastly, twist and trim the mustache into shape. 

For all ordinary beards, use pulverized crépe hair in the way 
just described. Don’t use too much hair; it will be sure to fall off 
at the wrong moment. You will be surprised to see the effect of a very 
small quantity. Only when a very long beard is desired does one use 
the crépe hair as cut from the braid, merely combing it out, not pulver- 
izing it. 

To block out teeth, use a small lump of black wax (price 10 cents). 
Dry the teeth first, and then stick on the wax. If it is too hard, warm it 
in the hand or over a candle. 

False noses and freak features can be moulded from nose putty 
(price, 25 cents). The process takes much time and patience, but no 
particular skill. When the moulding is finished, paint and powder the 
wax as in the case of the natural skin. 

A wide nose can be narrowed by shading it with rouge on either 


nose about half an inch from the end,.and powder the end with white_. 
rice powder. 

~~ A round face can be lengthened by making the cheeks appear hollow 
and the neck bony by shaded areas of gray paint. The hands, too, can 
be made to look bony by the gray paint treatment. 

To prevent makeups from getting stereotyped, study the faces of 
people and try to reproduce types that are adaptable. Some directors 
keep a scrap book in which they paste pictures to be used as models 
for making up. 

All kinds of makeup can be removed with vaseline, cold cream, 
cocoa butter or alcohol. The last two are the best. 

Makeup materials may be purchased by mail from most drug 
stores in large or medium-sized towns, or from The Dramatic Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago, and the M. Stein Co., New York. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE DRAMATIC METHOD OF TEACHING 


THE psychology underlying and justifying the dramatic method 
of teaching is too well-known and accepted to require close analysis. 
It is simply that dramatization is instinctive, even as other kinds of 
play are instinctive. The media of dramatization, language, facial 
expression, and bodily posturing, are identical with the regular media 
of the child's self-expression. 

The pedagogy of the dramatic method of teaching is equally obvious, 
though not equally well realized—for pedagogic practice always lags 
behind psychologic theory. It is simply that the wise teacher should 
take advantage of the dramatic instinct. It were poor teaching indeed 
not to utilize an educative force ready to hand rather than to be sought 
afar, natural rather than artificial, palatable rather than distasteful, 
expressive rather than suppressive. To be sure, it means for most 
teachers the abandonment of those two crutches of the ignorant and 
indolent, the textbook and the memory of how the teacher herself was 
taught. 

The prominence of memory in the teaching process lends the dra- 
matic method another element of desirability. Thorndike’s experiments 
have shown that verbal thought-material is forgotten many times 
more rapidly than motor skill. In other words, one soon forgets the 
verbal details of amending the constitution, but only very slowly 
forgets how to ride a bicycle (see fig. below). Whenever it is possible, 
therefore, to tie up the verbal memory process with the motor memory 
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A. Forgetting curves for verbal thought-material. 
B. Forgetting curves for motor skill. 


(From Wilson and Wilson, Motivation.) 
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process, it is surely economy to do so. Dramatizations obviously effect 
such blending of the mental and motor memory processes. 

It is now axiomatic that interest is inseparably related both to the 
rapidity of acquiring knowledge and to its retention. A rigamarole of 
nonsense syllables may be learned, but it will be but slowly learned and 
speedily forgotten if it has no possible meaning or interest to the learner. 
Bur if the rigamarole is known to be a secret code, upon the learning, 
remembering and transmitting of which life or home or country or 
honor depends, it becomes easily learned and tenaciously retained. 
Woven in with the doctrine of interest is the kindred idea of motivation, 
also a potent factor in acquiring and remembering. Dramatizations 
have been tested and found almost unfailingly effectual in motivating 
and in establishing a basis of interest. 

The following instance of the use of the dramatic method a long 
time ago came under the author's observation and is worth narrating 
for its general and specific implications. A young man was teaching a 
rural school in a backward community. He was inexperienced, but 
keen to grasp at workable ideas, as the events showed. His school was 
as ugly and barren to the eye as most, and had its inevitable laggards, 
its bullies, its furtive obscenities, and clandestine duellos. The usual 
notes were written and giggled over, paper wads rolled and fired, corn- 
silks smoked and lessons (except perhaps, arithmetic, which has a 
commercial appeal even to children in America) hated and shirked. 

One day the beginning class had for a lesson the story of the Billy 
Goats Gruff. They had read it and conversed about it, when suddenly 
there came to the young teacher—whether through the latent memory 
of a magazine article or through sheer inspiration—a thought of en- 
livening brilliance. “‘Let’s play a game of Billy Goats Gruff!” he 
challenged. 

“How? came the incredulous question from the five-to-seven- 
year-olds, who had even thus early become positive that there could 

‘be no such thing as fun in school. 

“Why someone could be Great Big Billy Goat Gruff’’, hinted the 
teacher. 

Here was a chance for action of a kind they understood. Instantly 
a forest of waving hands and a chorus of “Let me's” arose. But the 
tiniest boy in the class was a thought ahead of the rest, and the teacher 
promptly chose him to be Great Big Billy Goat Gruff. The choosing 
of the other Billy Goats and the Troll was accomplished in a breath. 
The Troll was the largest, slowest boy in the class. 

“The bridge,’ mused the teacher, who was already learning—and 
rapidly. Here something terrible happened. The older children, who 
could not keep from watching, gasped in horror. Somebody went— 
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no, ran—across the room without permission. There were two offenders, 
in fact, one a little girl. They ran to the blackboard and dragged away 
the heavy recitation bench. 

“There!’’ they puffed. 

Already every child had visualized a roaring torrent beneath the 
bridge, a meadow at one end and a grassy hillside at the other, and the 
“‘game’’ was on. The Little Billy Goat Gruff essayed the bridge, the 
bridge said “trip-trap, trip-trap’’, the Troll threatened, the Little Billy 
Goat Gruff promised bigger meat to come and passed safely on to the 
succulent fattening grass of the hillside. 

Then came Big Billy Goat Gruff. The bridge trip-trapped ominously 
louder, but all went well. 

Then came Great Big Billy Goat Gruff. The trip-traps fairly 
thundered. The Troll challenged and threatened. “Come up and see 
my horns”, gruffed the Great Big Billy Goat. The Troll came up. 

Now this performance had never been rehearsed, and the difficulty 
of the next move had not been foreseen. But it was not for the midget 
who had been first to volunteer to take the part of Great Big Billy Goat 
Gruff to spoil the game by stopping here. “Baa-aa!!" And the sur- 
prised Troll, taken unawares and amidships, rolled off into the whelming 
spray, while the three Billy Goats Gruff grazed fatly on the hillside in 
a happy-ever-afterward attitude. 

Of course, the school was demoralized. The whole crowd had 
never had so much fun—"‘in time of school’’-—before. But the teacher 
had felt his eyes opening. He had already promised a tremblingly 
eager group of tots a new game tomorrow if they would “get all the 
hard words so that they would know what to say in the game.” He 
carried the dramatizations into other grades and subjects, adapting 
them to the ages of the pupils and always maintaining the attitude of 
granting them as a privilege or reward of merit. The climax of his 
term's work was a public program of dramatizations, the chief item of 
which was a version of a Robin Hood story, written by the teacher 
himself. The afore-mentioned school bully had theretofore lent himself 
grudgingly to any project; but the Robin Hood play demanded a 
quarter-staff drill, and somewhere the bully had learned such a drill. 
The teacher asked him as a favor to teach the others, and the boy was 
won. Like many adults, he felt more kindly toward those whom he 
had benefitted than toward those who might benefit him—and he gave 
his friendship to the teacher he had helped. What is of greater moment, 
he began to respect himself. 

These dramatizations had a curious reaction upon this young 
teacher's disciplinary problems. Indoors the tension of formality 
was relaxed and working relations became more normal. Out-of-doors 
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it became the peculiar fashion to impersonate some character—Friar 
Tuck, George Washington, Black Hawk, Chicken Little, Old Scrooge, 
Robert Fulton or the famous but gruff Billy Goats, and to strut or 
stalk or run amuck on the playground as the part seemed to demand. 

Unconsciously on the part of everyone, the teacher included, there 
came about through this term's activities a movement that might have 
resulted in the beginnings of a community socialization. The teacher 
and pupils had tried to contrive their costumes for the Robin Hood 
play, but the long, pointed-toed shoes were beyond them. The mothers 
volunteered to help, and after much experimenting made a very credit- 
able type of shoe out of brown cambric with the toe stuffed with cotton. 
Fathers took an interest in the platform, which required a kind of labor 
they knew how to do. The time was really ripe for the community to 
become what the name implies,—but that, as Kipling says, is another 
story. We may at least be pardoned for mentioning that the painting 
of the schoolhouse was the beginning. 

From this instance one may see the operation of all the principles 
laid down at the beginning of this article—motivation, interest, added 
facility in acquiring and retaining by the supplementing of verbal 
knowledge with motor images. In addition, there is the salutary re- 
action on discipline, on the human relations of teacher and pupil and on 
the social life of the community. 

The one person who has developed the dramatic method of teaching 
to the highest degree is probably Harriet Finlay-Johnson, an English 
elementary school-teacher. Her way of wording the philosophy of her 
art follows: 

‘Nature has implanted in individuals unlimited capacity for mental 
growth which needs to be realized by the individual. Such growth is 
assuredly stunted, arrested or even killed, if it has no outlet. So strong 
is the capacity, however, that, if forcibly repressed at its legitimate 
outlet toward the light, it will find for itself an illegitimate outlet, in 
another direction. . . . The child’s true self has to be reckoned with. 
It will out—it is one of the forces of nature, for good or ill. . . . If 
we try to attain our ends by thwarting nature, we certainly waste our 
energy. To harness Niagara Falls for our own useful purposes is more 
natural than trying to stop or divert the Falls. 

“Left to himself, what child would have invented a conventional 
school? It was invented by grown-ups and is calculated to suit the 
requirements of adult students possessed of powers of self-repression, 
concentration, and voluntary attention, rather than the needs of 
children, who by nature do not possess these powers. . . . That 
is why we need self-expression.” 

Miss Finlay-Johnson believes that any pedagogy that follows 
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natural, not arbitrary methods, will take into account the childish 
instincts. These, after E. G. A. Holmes, she names: 

1. The Communicative instinct—to talk and listen. 

The Dramatic instinct—to act, to make believe. 

The Artistic instinct—to draw, paint, model. 

The Musical instinct—to sing and dance. 

The Inquisitive instinct—to know the why of things. 

The Constructive instinct—to make and invent things 

nd: to give full play to all these instincts, she dramatizes some phases 
of nearly every subject. 

History and historical literature lent themselves most readily to her 
purpose and were the first attempted. The dramatic quality of many 
historical incidents, the actually recorded conversations and the ap- 
proximately accurate ones: found in stories made the writing of the 
script and the suiting of the act to the word comparatively easy. This 
script, by the way, was produced by the pupils themselves. I have 
heard a history-teacher friend say that he made an American history 
class really feel the discouragement of Washington's retreat across 
New Jersey by having the pupils write letters.as from a young patriot 
soldier writing home. This was good, but how much more vivid must 
have been the impressions of Miss Finlay-Johnson’s pupils, who had 
not only composed the speeches of historical characters, but could be 
the characters and say the speeches to other characters. Miss Finlay- 
Johnson thought her pupils developed perseverance, ingenuity and 
resourcefulness, a free clean speech and a right attitude toward text- 
books and all other sources of information. 

With literature not historical, the problem was, of course, similar, 
but simpler, so that there was room to build atmosphere and emphasize 
those qualities of literature that belong to the art as such. 

Geography proved a great dramatic possibility. A soap-box on 
wheels was a ship on the sea, a side-cart in Ireland, a drohsky in Russia, 
anything else anywhere else. The schoolroom was a limitless world in 
which to cruise. Of course the passengers on the ship or vehicle had 
much to tell about the zones, countries and seas they passed through; 
and the denizens of those parts, Eskimos, kangaroos, whales, Mushiks 
or whatnot, must answer queries with facts. To acquire these facts 
and be ready for the game meant much free-will reading in the school 
library, in the texts and in general literature. 

In nature study these English children impersonated flowers and 
conversed, or played nature myths. They learned to see, to tell, to 
question, and to answer with reasons why. Again the correlation with 
literature was almost automatic. 
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Arithmetic lent the store game, prime favorite of childhood, win a 
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wealth of weighing, measuring, computing, and change-making possi- 
bilities. On the school ground the advanced class measured a plot of 
land, plowed, planted, harvested; the wheat they threshed, ground, 
baked, ate—with figures to accompany. 

Manual Training furnished its practical opportunities for measures 
and computations, as did the girls’ cooking and needlework. There 
were prices, kinds of material, good taste to consider. 

Even composition, with actual letters and advertisements, sub- 
mitted to Miss Johnson’s penchant for making games, if not game, 
of things. 

Now a summary like this cannot more than suggest the reality. 
But the experiences of this American youth and this English girl, based 
as they are on a firm philosophy, prove the existence of the reality— 
a genuine contribution to the teaching science. No one should ride to 
exhaustion any hobby, for not the method is important, but the child. 
But the dramatic method, wisely used, can be frequently applied, 
much to the advantage of both child and teacher. 
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Milly Dear. 
The Web. 
The Loving Cup. 
oint Owners in Spain. 
e Sugar House. 
A March Wind. 
Macmillan, New York. 


Cake BARRETT H.—Representative One-Act Plays by British and Irish 
Authors. 


Containing: 
Pinero, Arthur. The Widow of Wasdale Head. 
hee Henry Arthur. The Goal. 
ilde, Oscar. ; Salome. 
Sutro, Alfred. The Man in the Stalls. 
Fenn, Frederick, and Pryce, Richard. ‘Op-o'-Me-Thumb. 
Gordon-Lennox, Cosmo. The Impertinence of the Creature. 
Bennett, Arnold. The Stepmother. 
Barker, Granville. Rococo. 
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CLARK, BARRETT H.—Continued. 


Containing: 
Cannan, Gilbert. ames and John. 
Housman, Laurence. e Snow Man. 
Houghton, Stanley. Fancy Free. 
Brighouse, Harold. Lonesome-Like. 
Baker, Elizabeth. Miss Tassey. 
Robins, Gertrude. Makeshifts. 
Downs, Oliphant. The Maker of Dreams. 
Yeats, William Butler. The Land of Heart's Desire. 
Synge, J. M. Riders to the Sea. 
Gregory, Lady. Spreading the News. 
Ervine, St. John G. The Magnanimous Lover. 
Dunsany, Lord. The Golden Doom. 


Little, Brown, Boston. 


CLEMENTS, COLIN CAMPBELL.—Plays for a Folding Theatre. 
Containing: 


Pierrot in Paris (2m., 3f.) 
Columbine (2f.) 

The Return of Harlequin (im 11.) 
Three Lepers of Suk-el-Garab. (3m.) 
The Desert. (6m., 6f.) 
The Siege. (3f.) 
Moon Tide. (2m.) 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
COHEN, HELEN LOUISE.—One-Act Plays, by Modern Authors. 


Containing: 

Downs, Oliphant. The Maker of Dreams. 
Mackaye, Percy. Gettysburg. 
Milne, A. A. Wurzel-Flummery. 
Brighouse, Harold. Maid of France. 
Gregory, Lady. Spreading the News. 
Marks, Jeannette. Welsh Honeymoon. 
Synge, John Millington. Riders to the Sea. 

nsany, Lord. A Night at an Inn. 
Young, Stark. The Twilight Saint. 
Egerton, Lady Alice. The Masque of the Two Strangers. 
Meeterlinck, Maurice. The Intruder. 
Peabody, Josephine Preston. Fortune and Men's Eyes. 
Galsworthy, John. The Little Man. 


Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
COOK, GEO. C., and SHAY, FRANK.—The Provincetown Plays. 


Containing: 
Glaspell and Cook, Suppressed Desires. (1m., 2f.) 
Millay. Aria da Capo. (4m., rf.) 
King. _ Cocaine. (1m., 2f.) 
Oppenheim. Night. (4m., rf.) 
Boyce and Hapgood. Enemies. (1m., rf. 
Dell. The Angel Intrudes. (3m., 3 
O'Neill. Bound East for Cardiff. (11m.) 
Rostetter. The Widow's Veil. (im., 2.) 
Wellman. The String of the Samisen. (5m., 2f.) 
Steele. ot Smart. 9 3D) 


2m 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
DUNSANY, LORD.—Five Plays. In The Modern Drama Series, Edited by Edwin 
Bjorkman. 
Containing: 
The Gods of the Mountain. 
Ae era posi ‘ 
ing Argimenes and the Unkn Warrior. 
‘The Glittering Gate. ae nate 
The Lost Silk Hat. Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
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DUNSANY, LORD.—Continued. 
Plays of Gods and Men. 
Containing: = 
The Tents of the Arabs. 
The Laughter of the Gods. 
The Queen's Enemies. 
A Night at an Inn. 


Luce, Boston. 


GARNETT, LOUISE AYRES.—Three to Make Ready. 
Containing: 
Hilltop. 
Muffins. 
The Pig Prince. 
(These plays are for children.) 
Doran, New York. 


GERSTENBERG, ALICE.—Ten One-Act Plays. 
Containing: 
He Said and She Said. 
Overtones. 
The Unseen. 
The Buffer. 
Attuned. 
The Pot Boiler 
Hearts. 
Illumination. 
Drama Libre. 
Beyond. 
Fourteen. 
Brentano's, New York. 


GREGORY, LADY .—Seven Short Plays. 
Containing: 
Spreading the News. 
Hyacinth Halvey. 
The Rising of the Moon. 
The Jackdaw. 
The Workhouse Ward. 
The Traveling Man. 
The Gaol Gate. 
Maunsel, Dublin and London. 


KNICKERBOCKER, EDWIN VAN B.—Plays for Classroom Interpretation. 


Containing: 
Dunsany, Lord. The Golden Doom. 
Pillot, Eugene. Two Crooks and a Lady. 
Halman, Doris F. Will o' the Wisp. 
Gregory, Lady. Spreading the News. 
Oliver, Margaret Scott. The Turtle Dove. 
Dix, Beulah Marie. Allison's Lad. 
Phillips, Stephen. Ulysses (Scene 2, Act ITI.) 


Henry Holt, New York. 


LANGNER, LAWRENCE.—Five One-Act Comedies. 
Containing: 
Matinata. 
Another Way Out. 
The Family Exit. 
Pie. 
pda D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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LEONARD, STERLING A.—The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. 
Containing: 
Chapin, Harold. 
Gregory, Lady. 
Parkhurst, Winthrop. 


The Philosopher of Butterbiggins. 
Spreading the News. 
e Beggar and the King. 


Se George. aa 

O'Neill, ene. 2 

Rape 7 x Campbell of Kilmhor. 
Galsworthy, John. The Sun. 


The Knave of Hearts. 
Fame and the Poet. 
The Captain of the Gate. 
Gettysburg. 
Lonesome-Like. 
Riders to the Sea. 
The Land of Heart's Desire. 
The Riding to Lithend. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 


Saunders, Louise. 
Dunsany, Lord. 

Dix, Beulah Marie. 
MacKaye, Percy. 
Brighouse, Harold. 
Synge, John Millington. 
Yeats, William Butler. 
Bottomley, Gordon. 


LEWIS, B. ROLAND.—Contemporary One-Act Plays. 


Containing: 
Barrie, J. M. The Twelve-Pound Look. 
Middleton, George. Tradition. 
Thurston, Althea. The Exchange. 
MacKaye, Percy. Sam Average. 


Gregory, Lady Augusta. Hyacinth Halvey. 

Pillot, Eugene. The Gazing Globe. 

Tchekhov, Anton. The Boor. 

Crocker, Bosworth. The Last Straw. 

Kreymborg, Alfred. Manikin and Minikin. 

Greene, Paul. White Dresses. 

Hopkins, Arthur. Moonshine. 

Hervieu, Paul. Modesty. 

Marks, Jeannette. The Deacon's Hat. 

Wolff, Oscar M. Where but in America. 

Pinski, David. A Dollar. 

Bornstead, Beulah. The Diabolical Circle. 

Siidermann, Hermann. The Far-Away Princess. 

Strindberg, August. The Stronger. 
Scribner's, New York. 


LORD, KATHERINE.—The Little Play Book: Six One-Act Plays for Children. 
Containing: 
The Greatest Gift (A Christmas Play). 
Katjen’s Garden. 
sei Magic (A Little Garden Play). 
e Day Will Shakespeare Went to Kenilworth. 
The Yuletide Rose (A Christmas Miracle Play). 
Duffield, New York. 


Mac KAYE, PERCY.—Yankee Fantasies, Five One-Act Plays. 


Containing: 
huck. An Orchard Fantasy. 
Gettysburg. A Woodshed Commentary. 
The Antick. A Wayside Sketch. 
The Cat-Boat A Fantasy for Music. 
Sam Average. A Silhouette. 


MacMILLAN, MARY.—Short Plays. 


Duffield, New York, 


ere. 
uck. (om., 7f. 
The Ring. (7m., if} 
The Shadowed Star. (im., 6f.) 
The Rose. (2m., rf.) 
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MacMILLAN, MARY .—Continued. 


Containing. 
Entr’ Acte. (1m., 2f.) 
A Woman's a Woman for A‘ That. (2m. 3f.) 
A Fan and Two Candlesticks. (om., if.) 
A Modern Masque. (3m. 4f.) 
The Futurists. (8f.) 
The Gate of Wishes. (im., 1f.) 


More Short Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Containing: 

His Second Girl. (3m., 3f.) 

At the Church Door. (am., 2f.) 

Honey. (im., 5f.) 

The Dress Rehearsal of Hamlet. (iof.) 

The Pioneers. (19 char.) 

In Mendelesia. Part I. (1m., 4f.) 
re Part IT. (5f.) 

The Dryad. (im., 2f.) 

Third Book of Short Plays. 
Containing: 

A Weak-End. (5m., 8f.) 

The Storm. (im., r1f.) 

In Heaven. (4m.) 

When Two's Not Company. (2m.) 

Peter Donelly. (im., 3f.) 

An Apocryphal Episode. (2m., 2f ) 

Standing Moving. (2m., 2f.) 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
MALLESON, MILES.—Four One-Act Plays. ae 
Containing: 
The Little White Thought. 


Paddly Pools. 
Maurice’s Own Idea. 
Young Heaven. 
(These plays are for children.) 
Norman Lee Swartout, Summit, N. J. 


MAYORGA, MARGARET.—Representative One-Act Plays by American Authors. 


Containing: 
Fantasy: 
MacKaye, Percy. Sam Average. 
Walker, Stuart. Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil. 
Poetic Drama: 
Flexner, Hortense. Voices. 
Marks, Jeannette. The Merry, Merry Cuckoo. 
Impressionistic Episode: 
Cowan, Sada. Sintram of Skagerrak. 
Halman, Doris F. Will o' the Wisp. 
Gerstenberg, Alice. Beyond. 
Plays of Ideas: 
Middleton, George. A Good Woman. 
Wellman, Rita. Funiculi Funicula. 
Morality : 
Pillot, Eugene. Hunger. 
Dramatic Episode: 
O'Neill, Eugene G. In the Zone. 
Galbraith, Lester E. The Brink of Silence. 
Dix, Beulah Marie. Allison’s Lad. 
Aldis, Mary. Mrs. Pat and the Law. 
Farce: : 
Kreymborg, Alfred. Lima Beans. 
Hecht, Ben and Goodman, 
Kenneth Sawyer. The Wonder Hat. 
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MAYORGA, MARGARET.—Continued. 
Containing: 
Satire: 
Cook, George Cram, and 
Glaspell, Susan. 
Wolff, Oscar M. 
Comedy: 
Wilde, Percival. 
Hoffman, Phoebe. 
Stevens, Thomas Wood and 
Goodman, Kenneth Sawyer. 
Tragedy: 
Crocker, Bosworth. 
Pue, Elva De. 
Melodrama: 
Spencer, Frances Pemberton. 


O'DEA, MARK.—Red Bud Women. 
Containing: 
The Song of Solomon. 
Shivaree. 
Miss Myrtle Says ““Yes’’. 
Not in the Lessons. 


Suppressed Desires. 
Where but in America. 


A Question of Morality. 
Martha's Mourning. : 


Ryland. 


The Last Straw. 
Hattie. 


Dregs. 
Little, Brown, Boston. 


(2m., 3f.) 
(2m., 2f.) 
tim rst.) 
(2m., 2f.) 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


RILEY, ALICE C. D.—Ten Minutes by the Clock. 


Containing: 
The Blue Prince. 
The Poet’s Will. 
Ten Minutes by the Clock. 
Tom Piper and the Pig. 
(These plays are for children.) 


Doran, New York. 


SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR.—Comedies of Words and Other Plays. 


Containing: 
The House of Recognition. 
The Big Scene. 
The Festival of Bacchus. 
Literature. 
His Helpmate. 


SHAY, FRANK.—A Treasury of Plays for Women. ~ 


Containing: 

Clements, Colin Campbell. 
Clements, Colin Campbell. 
Dransfield, Jane. 
Emig, Evelyn. 
Gerstenberg, Alice. 
Gerstenberg, Alice. 

ox, Florence Clay. 
Kreymborg, Alfred. 
Kreymborg, Alfred. 
Meeterlinck, Maurice. 
McCauley, Clarice Vallette, 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent. 
Morley, Christopher. 
O'Neill, Eugene G. 
Pillot, Eugene. 
Smith, Howard Forman. 
Strindberg, August. 
Strindberg, August. 
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The Siege. 

lumbine. 
The Lost Pleiad. 
The China Pig. 
A Patroness. 
Ever Young. 
For Distinguished Service, 
Rocking Chairs. 
Manikin and Minikin. 
The Death of Tintagiles, 
The Conflict. 
The Lap and the Bell. : 4 
Rehearsal. 
Before Breakfast. 
My Lady Dreams. 
Blackberryin’. 
The Stronger Woman. 
Motherly Love. 

Little, Brown, Boston. 
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SHAY, FRANK.—Gontinued. 


Twenty Contemporary One-Act Plays, American. 


Containing: 

Baird, George M. P. 

Caesar, Arthur. 

Culbertson, Ernest Howard. 

Dell, Floyd. 

Glaspell, Susan, and Cook, 
George Cram. 

Goodman, Kenneth Sawyer, and 
Hecht, Ben. 

Gribble, Harry Wagstaff. 

Grover, Harry Greenwood. 

Guske, Carl W. 

Hudson, Holland. 

Kelly, George. 

Kemp, Harry. 

Langner, Lawrence. 

McCauley, Clarice Vallette. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent. 

Morley, Christopher. 

O'Neill, Eugene. 

Smith, George Jay. 

Stockbridge, Dorothy. 

Walker, Stuart. 


Ancey, Georges. 
Andreyev, Leonid Nickolarvich. 
Asch, Sholom. 
Beach, Lewis. 
Benavente, Jacinto. 
Bennett, Arnold. 
Biro, Lajos. 
Calderon, George. 
Cannan, Gilbert. 
Cowan, Sada. 
Crocker, Bosworth. 
Cronyn, George W. 
Davies, Mary C. 
Dowson, Ernest Christopher. 
Day, F. L. 
Ellis, Mrs. H. 
Ettinger, K. 
Flanner, H. 
Gerstenberg, A. 
Giacosa, G. 
Glasspell, S. 
Gregory, Lady. 
Hankin, St. John Clavering. 
Helburn, Theresa. 
Hofmannsthal, Hugo von. 
Hudson, Holland. 
Kemp, Harry. 
Langner, Lawrence. 
MacMillan, Mary. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent. 
Moeller, Philip. 
More, Federico. 
Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. 
O'Neill, Eugene. 
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Mirage. 
Napoleon's Barber. 
Goat Alley. 

Sweet and Twenty. 


Tickless Time. 


The Hero of Santa Maria. 

All Gummed Up. 

Thompson's Luck. 

Fata Deorum. 

Pearl of Dawn. 

Finders-Keepers. 

Solomon's Song. 

Matinata. 

The Conflict. 

Two Slatterns and a King. 

Thursday Evening. 

The Dreamy Kid. 

Forbidden Fruit. 

Jezebel. 

Sir David Wears a Crown. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


SHAY, FRANK and LOVING, PIERRE.—Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. 
Containing: 


Monsieur Lamblin. 

Love of One’s Neighbor. 

Night. 

Brothers. 

His Widow's Husband. 

A Good Woman. 

The Grandmother. 

The Little Stone House. 

Mary's Wedding. 

In the Morgue. 

The Baby Carriage. 

A Death in Fever Flat. 

Slave With Two Faces. 

The Pierrot of the Minute. 

The Slump. 

The Subjection of Kezia. 

Altruism. 

Mansions. 

Pot Boiler. 

The Rights of the Soul. 

Trifles. 

The Workhouse Ward. 

The Constant Lover. 

Enter the Hero. 

Madonna Dianora. 

The Shepherd in the Distance. 

Boccaccio’s Untold Tale. 

Another Way Out. 

The Shadowed Star. 

The Intruder. 

Aria da Capo. 

Helena’s Husband. 

The Interlude. 

Aas Judgment of Indra. 
eC: 
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SHAY, FRANK and LOVING, PIERRE,—Continued. 


Containing: 
Pinski, David. 
Porto-Riche, Georges de. 
Quintero, Serafin and Joaquin 

Alvarez. 

Schnitzler, Arthur. 
Speenhoff, J. H. 
Stevens, Thomas Wood. 
Stevens, Wallace. 
Strindberg, August. 
Tchekhov, Anton. 
Tompkins, Frank. 
Walker, Stuart. 
Wedekind, Frank. 
Wellman, Rita. 
Wied, Gustav. 
Wilde, Percival. 


Fogrotten Souls. 
Francoise’ Luck. 


A Sunny Morning. 
Literature. 
Louise. 
The Nursery Maid of Heaven. 
Three Travelers Watch a Sunrise. 
The Creditor. 
The Boor. 
Sham. 
The Medicine Man. 
The Tenor. 
For All Time. 
Autumn Fires. 
The Finger of God. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


SMITH, ALICE M.—Short Plays by Representative Authors. 


Containing: 
Sigurjonsson, Johann. 
Marks, Jeannette. 
Masefield, John. 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 
Walker, Stuart. 
Mackay, Constance D'Arcy. 
Fulda, Ludwig. 
Torrence, Ridgely. 
Gregory, Lady Augusta. 
Tchekhov, Anton. 
Sutro, Alfred. 
MacMillan, Mary. 


WALKER, STUART.—Portmanteau Plays. 
Containing: 
The Trimplet. 
Nevertheless. 


The Hraun Farm. 
The Merry, Merry Cuckoo. 
The Locked Chest. 
The Post Office. 
Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil. 
The Silver Lining. 
By Ourselves. 
The Rider of Dreams. 
Spreading the News. 
The Swan Song. 
The Man on the Kerb. 
The Shadowed Star. 
Macmillan, New York. 


Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil. 


Medicine Show. 


More Portmanteau Plays. 
Containing: 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, 


The Lady of the Weeping Willow Tree. 


The Very Naked Boy. 
Jonathan Makes a Wish. 


Portmanteau Adaptations. 
Containing: 
Gammer Gurton’'s Needle. 
The Birthday of the Infanta. 
Sir David Wears a Crown. 
Nellijumbo. 


WISCONSIN PLAYS, SERIES I. 
Containing: 
Gale. 


Dickinson. 
Leonard. 
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D. Appleton & Co., New York, 


(6m., 5f.) 
(5m., 2f.) 
(13m., 4f.) 


(4m., 2f.) 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


The Neighbors. 
In Hospital. 
Glory of the Morning. 
Huebsch, New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
WISCONSIN PLAYS, SERIES II. 


Containing: 
Ilsley. The Feast of the Holy Innocents. 
Sherry. On the Pier. 
Jones. The Shadow. 
Gilman. We Live Again. 


Huebsch, New York. 
WISE, C. M.—Miissouri Plays. 


Containing: 
Perry. The Four Friends and the Robbers. 
Wise. The Three Bears, a play for Tots. 


(This volume contains in addition five long plays.) 
Mo. Drama Pub. Co., Kirksville, Missouri. 


Plays for Grade Children. 


Containing: 
Sublette, E. Louise. The Little Red Hen. 
Sublette, E. Louise. The Gingerbread Boy. 
Drake, Lois. The Whimper-Whinies. 
Gosser, Leo. G. The Seven Kings of Atherry. 
Murrell, Francis. The Court of King Arthur. 
Wise, C. M. lue. 


Boy B 
Bulletin of the Kirksville State Teachers College; 
address the editor, Kirksville, Missouri. 


YOUNG, STARK.—Three One-Act Plays. 


Containing: 
Madretta. (2meeri.) 
At the Shrine. (im., 1f.) 
Addio. (3m., rf.) 


COLLECTIONS OF FULL-EVENING PLAYS 
BAKER, GEO. PIERCE.—Modern American Plays. 


Containing: 
Thewadé. Augustus. As a Man Thinks. 
Belasco, David. The Return of Peter Grimm. 
Sheldon, Edward. Romance. 
Anspacher, Louis K. ' The Unchastened Woman. 


Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
BENAVENTE, JACINTO.—Plays in Third Series. 
Beer ite Prince Who Learned Everything Out of Books. 
Saturday Night. 
In a3 coe 
th. 
La ik Scribner's, New York. 


CLARK, BARRETT H.—Four Plays of the Free Theatre. 


Containing: 
de Cure Francois. The Fossils. 
ullien, Jean. The Serenade. 
ts Riche, Georges de. Francoise’ Luck. (1 act.) 
Ancey, Georges. The Dupe. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama. 


Sprain The Great Galeoto. 
Guimera. Daniela. 
Galdés. The Duchess of San Quentin. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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DICKINSON, THOS. HERBERT.—Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Series I. 


Containing: 
Hauptmann, Gerhart. 
Hervieu, Paul Ernest. 
eee Henry Arthur. 
acKaye, Percy. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. 
Moody, William Vaughn. 
Pinero, Arthur Wing. 
Strindberg, Johan August. 
Sudermann, Hermann. 
Synge, John Millington. 
Tchekov, Anton. 
Thomas, Augustus. 
Wilde, Oscar. 
Yeats, William Butler. 


The Weavers. 

Know Thyself. 

Michael and His Lost Angel. 

The Scarecrow. 

Pelleas and Melisande. 

The Great Divide. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

The Father. 

The Vale of Content. 

Riders to the Sea. (1 Act.) 

The Cherry Orchard. 

The Witching Hour. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan. 

The Hour Glass. (1 Act.) 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 


Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Series II. 


Containing: 
d’Annunzio, Gabriele. 
Bahr, Hermann. 
Bennett, Arnold, and 

Knoblock, Edward. 
Benayente, Jacinto. 
Dunsany, Lord. 


Ervine, St. John Greer. 

Gorky, Maxim. 

Hazelton, Geo. Cochrane, and 
Benrimo, J. H. 

Heiberg, Gunnar. 

Maugham, Wm. Somerset. 

Peabody, Josephine Preston. 

Porto-Riche, Georges de. 

Rostand, Ed. Eugene Alexis. 

Schnitzler, Arthur. 

Thoma, Ludwig Peter. 

Walter, Eugene. 


Gioconda. 
The Concert. 


Milestones. 

The Bonds of Interest. 

King Argimenes and the Unknown 
Warrior. 

Mixed Marriages. 

The Lower Depths. 


The Yellow Jacket. 
The Tragedy of Love. 
Our Betters. 
The Piper. 
A Loving Wife. 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Living Hours. 
Moral. 
The Easiest Way. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 


GOLDBERG, ISAAC.—Plays of the Italian Theatre. 


Containing: 
Verga. 
Morselli. 
Morselli. 
Pirandello. 
Lopez. 


The Wolf Hunt. 
Water Upon Fire. 
Gastone, the Animal Trainer. 
Sicilian Limes. 
The Sparrow. 
Luce, Boston. 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN.—Plays, Fifth Series. 


Containing: 
Loyalties. 
Windows. 
The Family Man. 


PIRANDELLO, LUIGI.—Three Plays. 
Containing: 
Right You Are. 


Scribner's, New York. 


Six Characters in Search of an Author, 


Henry IV. 


1@ fe) 


Dutton, New York. 
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Containing: 
Barker, James. 
Belasco, David. 
Bird, Robert M. 
Boker, Geo. Henry, 
Boucicault, Dion. 
Crothers, Rachel. 
Custis, Geo. 


Dunlap, Wm. 
Fitch, Clyde. 
Gillette, Wm. 
Godfrey, Thos. 
MacKaye, Steele. 
Howard, Bronson. 
Howe, Julia Ward. 
Satie Joseph. 
acKaye, Percy. 
Mitchell, Langdon. 
.Moody, Wm. Vaughn. 
Payne, John H., and 
Irving, Washington. 
Ritchie, Anna C. 
Sheldon, Ed. 
Smith, Richard. 
Thomas, Augustus. 
Tyler, Royall. 
Willis, Nathaniel Parker. 


= SAYIER, OLIVER-M—Moscow Theatre 


Tchekhov. 
Tchekhov. 


QUINN, ARTHUR HOBSON.—Representative Am. Plays. 


Superstition. 

Madame Butterfly. 

The Broker of Bogota. 

Francesca da Rimini. 

The Octoroon, or Life in Louisiana. 

He and She. 

Pocahontas, or The Settlers of 
Virginia. 

André. 

Her Great Match. 

Secret Service. 

The Prince of Parthia. 

Hazel Kirke. 

Shenandoah. 

Leonora, or The World's Own. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

The Scarecrow. 

The New York Idea. 

The Faith Healer. 


Charles the Second. 
Fashion. 
The Boss. 
The Triumph of Plattsburg. 
The Witching Hour. 
The Contrast. 
Tortesa the Usurer. 
Century, New York. 


Plays. 


Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch. 
The Lower Depths. 
The Cherry Orchard. 
The Three Sisters. 
Uncle Vanya. 
Brentano's, New York. 


BIBLICAL PLAYS 


BENTON, RITA.—Bible Plays. 


Containing: 
Joseph and His Brethren. 
The Golden Calf. 
The Daughter of Jephthah. 
Ruth and Boaz. 
Esther. 
Daniel. 
The Burning, Fiery Furnace. 
The Christmas Story. 


Shorter Bible Plays. 
Containing: 
Noah's Flood, 
The Proving of Abraham. 
Moses In the Bulrushes. 
Up, Up, from Egypt to the 
Promis nd. 
The Call of Samuel. 
David and Goliath. 
The Judgment of Solomon. 


III 


5 acts, 19m., 2f., supers. 
3 acts, 2m. 
1 act, 1m., 2f., warriors, maidens. 
4 acts, 10m., 4f., supers. 
1 act, 11m., 4f., supers. 
3 acts, 14m., 3f., supers. 
3 acts, 22m., supers. 
I act, 6m., 1f., supers. 
Abingdon Press, New York. 


2 acts, 5m., 4f., supers. 
I act, 2m., supers. 
1 act, 3f., supers. 


1 act, 8m., 1f., supers. 

I act, om. 

2 acts, 15m., 3f., supers. 

(longer version) 1 act, 6m., 2f., supers. 
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BENTON, RITA.—Continued. 


Containing. 
The Judgment of Solomon. (shorter version) 1 act, 4m., 2f., 
supers. 
The Good Samaritan. I act, 11m., supers. 
Manger Service. 1 act, 6m., 8f., supers. 


Abingdon Press, New York. 


HAMLIN, MARY P 


The Rock, 3 acts, 7m., 4f., deals with the character of Simon Peter. 
Pilgrim Press, Chicago. 


HARNWELL, ANNA JANE. 


The Star in the East, 4 acts, 9m., 4f., supers; the story of Queen Esther. 
French, New York. 


LEVINGER, ELMA EHRLICH. 


ephthah’s Daughter. 1 act, 6m., 5f., supers. 
Sis : French, New York. 


MILLER, ELIZABETH ERWIN.—The Dramatization of Bible Stories. 


Containing: 

Joseph. 3 scenes, II m., supers. 

David and Goliath. 3 scenes, 6m., soldiers. 

Moses. 3 acts, 3m., 3f., advisers, attendants. 

Ruth. 3 scenes, 3f. 

Queen Esther. 5 scenes, 3m., 1f., servants. 

Abraham. I act, 1m., 1f., 3 strangers, 4 servants. 

Daniel in the Lion’s Den. 3 scenes, 6m., servants. 

The Wise and Foolish Virgins. 1of. 

The Great Supper. 2m. 

The Good Samaritan. 2 scenes, 4m., thieves. 

The Prodigal Son. v acts, 3 males, servants. 

niversity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

TAFT, LINWOOD. 

He is the Son of God. Pilgrim Press, Chicago. 
TUCKER, IRWIN ST. JOHN. 

The Sangreal. 4 acts, 15m., 8f., supers; story of Holy Grail. 


Trwin St. John Tucker, Chicago. 


WHITMAN, ELEANOR WOOD. 
The Drama of Isaiah. 3 acts, 22m., Of., supers, chorus. 
Pilgrim Press, Chicago. 


PAGEANTS AND MASQUES 


Mexico, The iar of. 
ardin College, Mexico, Missouri, 1915. 
Missouri, A Pageant and Masque. es 


The Parchment Guild, Columbia, Mi ; . 
Missouri, The Pageant of, ia, Missouri, 1920 


Missouri Drama Publishing Co., Kirksville, M : : 
Nations, The Pageant of. . ae 


Missouri Drama Publishing Co., Kirksville, Mo. 
Peru, The Pageant of. 4 irksville, Mo., 1917 


State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska, 1917. 
GOODMAN, KENNETH SAWYER, and STEVENS, THOMAS WOOD.— 
A Pageant for Independence Day. Stage Guild, Chicago, 1912. 
LANGDON, WM. CHAUNCY.—The Declaration of Independence. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1912, 
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MAC KAYE, PERCY.—Sanctuary, A Bird Masque. Stokes, New York, 1912. 
Saint Louis, A Civic Masque. 


Doubleday, Page, New York, 1914. 

The New Citizenship. Macmillan, New York, 1915. 

Caliban By the Yellow Sands, Shakespeare Tercentenary 

Mask. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916, 
The Evergreen Tree. A Christmas Masque. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1917. 

The Will of Song, Boni & Liveright, New York, 1919. 

The Pilgrim and the Book. 


American Bible Society, New York, 1920. 


A BOOK LIST FOR DRAMATIZATION IN SCHOOL WORK 
(For use with Chapter XII.) 


ABBOTT, ALLAN.—A High School Course in Drama, English Journal, 2: 93-08, 
February, 1913. 


BAKER, EDNA DEAN.—The Dramatic Arts in Kindergarten. In National 
Education Association's Journal of Proceedings and Addresses. 


BARNEY, MABEL I.—The Dramatic Instinct in the Elementary School, Including 
the Pilgrim Play. Teachers College Record, 8: 118-26, May, 1907. 
The College Play.—what is being done with it and what can be done with it. 
Public Speaking Review, 3: 5-11, May, 1913. 

BATES and ORR.—Pageants and Pageantry, Kennerley, 1913. 

BURLEIGH, LOUISE.—Community Theatre in Theory and Practice, Little, 
Brown, Boston, 1917. 

CALTHORP, DION CLAYTON.—English Costume, Macmillan, New York, 1907. 

CHUBB, PERCIVAL.—Festivals and Plays, Harper's, New York, 1912. 

CLARK, BARRETT H.—How to Produce Amateur Plays, Little, Brown, 1917. 

CONE, ADELIA W.—The Value of Dramatics in the Secondary School, Ohio 
Educational Monthly, 61: 462-64, September, 1912. 

CRAIG, ANNE THROOP.—The Development of a Dramatic Element in Educa- 
tion. In Minnesota Educational Association's Journal of Proceedings, 1914, 
Pp. 213-21. 

CRAWFORD, CAROLINE.—The Place and Value of the Dramatic Arts in Educa- 
tion. In Minnesota Educational Association's Journal of Proceedings, 1914, 

| 213-21. 
e Teaching of Dramatic Arts in the Kindergarten and Elementary School, 

Teachers College Record, 16: 60-77, September, 1915. 

CURTIS, ELNORA WHITMAN.—The Dramatic Instinct in Education, Houghton, 

, Mifflin, Boston, 1914. 

DAVOL, RALPH.—The American Pageant, Davol, 1916. 

DOREY, J. MILNOR.—A School Course in Dramatics, English Journal, 1: 425-30, 
September, 1912. 

DRYER, MABLE ELIZABETH.—The Making of a Play, Elementary School 
Teacher, 8: 423-36, April, 1908. 

EARLE, ALICE M.—Two Centuries of Costume in the U. S., Macmillan, New 
York, rg10. 

FINLAY-JOHNSON, HARRIET.—The Dramatic Method of Teaching, J. Nesbit 
and Co., London. Also Ginn, New York, 1912. 

FLEMING, MARTHA.—The Making of a Play. Elementary School Teacher, 
8: 15-23, September, 1907. 

FRY, EMMA SHERIDAN.—Educational Dramatics. Rev. and enl. ed. L. A. 

~ Noble, New York, 1917. 
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GUILD, THACHER H.—Suggestions for the High School Play, English Journal, 
2: 637-46, December, 1913. 

HALL, JENNIE.—Some Plans of Dramatic Presentation in Primary Grades, 
Elementary School Teacher, 4: 566-78, April, 1904. 

HAMILTON, MAUD.—An Experiment in Historical Dramatization, School 
Review, 23: 243-56, April, 1915. 

HENIGER, MRS. ALICE M.—The Kingdom of the Child, Dutton, New York, 1918. 

HERR, CHARLOTTE B.—The Value of Dramatic Work in the Teaching of 
English, Journal of Education, 67: 95-97, January 23, 1908. 

HERTS, ALICE MINNIE.—The Children’s Educational Theatre, with an intro- 
duction by Charles W. Eliot, Harper, New York, 1911. 

HILLIARD, EVELYNE.—Amateur and Educational Dramatics, Macmillan, 
New York, 1917. 

MacCLINTOCK, PORTER LANDER.—Drama, in his Literature in the Ele- 
mentary School, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1907. 

McCONAUGHY, JAMES L.—The School Drama, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1913. 

MOSES, MONTROSE J.—Treasury of Children’s Plays, Little, Brown, Boston, 1917. 

NICHOLS, WALTER H.—The High School Play, English Journal, 3: 620-30, 
December, 1914. 

O'SHEA, MICHAEL VINCENT.—The Dramatization of School Work, Outlook, 
89: 93-94, May, 1908. 

PAYNE, BERTHA.—Dramatic Play in the Kindergarten, Elementary School 
Teacher, 4: 588-93, April, 1904. 

PURCELL, HELEN ELIZABETH.—Children’s Dramatic Interest and How 
This May Be Utilized in Education, Elementary School Teacher, 7: 510-18, 
May, 1907. 

SMITH. JOHN TALBOT.—The College Drama, Catholic Educational Review, 7: 
315-24, April, 1914. 

SMITH, JOHN TALBOT.—The Drama in the School, Catholic Educational Review, 
4: 304-71, October, 1912. 

SMITH, JOHN TALBOT.—Specimen School Dramas, Catholic Educational Review, 
4: 398-408, November, 1912. 

SPAULDING, ALICE HOWARD.—The Drama and the Public Schools, Pittsburgh 
School Bulletin, 6: 1468-71, 1497-1501, November, December, 1912. 


STRATTON, CLARENCE.—Producing in Little Theatres; Henry Holt, New 
York, 1921. 


WALKER, ALBERTA.—Dramatization and Current Events, Elementary School 
Journal, 16: 125-31, November, 1915. 


WELCH, JOHN S.—Dramatization, in his Literature in the School, aims, methods 
and interpretations, Silver, Burdett, New York, rg1o. 


WOODBURY, SARAH E.—Dramatization in the Grammar Grades, Baumgardt 
Publishing Co., Los Angeles, 1909. 


COSTUME HOUSES.IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 
(For use with Chapter VI.) 
CAMERSON COSTUME CO., 29 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
CHICAGO COSTUME WORKS, 143 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
M. J. CLARK COSTUME CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
CRESSEY & WINGATE, 304 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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LIEBER COSTUME CO., Kansas City, Mo. 

NEW YORK COSTUME CO., 137 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

M. NIEMAN COSTUME CO., Grand Island, Nebraska. 

SCHMIDT COSTUME AND WIG SHOP, 920-922 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
F. SZWIRSCHINA, 1110 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


APPIA, ADOLPHE.—Die Musik und die Inscenierung. 
(Difficult to obtain.) 


ARCHER, WILLIAM.—Playmaking. Small, Maynard, Boston, 1912. 
BAKER, GEO. PIERCE.—The Technique of the Drama. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1915. 
BELASCO, DAVID.—The Theatre Through Its Stage Door. 
Harper, New York, 1919. 
BJORKMAN, E.—Voices of Tomorrow. 
Mitchell, Kennerley, New York, 1913. 
BURTON, RICHARD.—How to See a Play. Macmillan, New York, 1914. 
The New American Drama. Crowell, New York, 1913. 


CARTER, HUNTLY.—The New Spirit in Drama and Art. . 
Kennerley, New York, 1914. 


CHANDLER, F. W.—Aspects of Modern Drama. Macmillan, New York, 1914. 


CHENEY, SHELDON.—The Art Theatre. Knopf, New York, 1917. 
The New Movement in the Theatre. 
Mitchell, Kennerley, New York, 1914. 
CLARK, BARRETT H.—British and American Drama of Today. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1921. 
Contemporary French Dramatists. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, rg15. 
Continental Dramatists of Today. 
Henry Holt, New York, 1914, 
European Theories of the Drama. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1918. 
CRAIG, GORDON.—On the Art of the Theatre. 
Browne's Book Store, Chicago, 1911. 
Towards a New Theatre. Dutton, New York, 1913. 


_ DICKINSON, THOS. HERBERT.—The Insurgent Theater. 


Huebsch, New York, 1917. 


EATON, WALTER PRICHARD.—Plays and Players. 
3 D. Appleton @ Co., New York, 1916. 


FREYTAG, GUSTAV.—The Technique of the Drama. Scott, Foresman, 1913. 


. GOLDBERG, ISAAC.—The Drama of Transition. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1922. 


GOLDMAN, EMMA.—The Social Significance of the Modern Drama. 
Badger, 1914. 


HAL) : — ists of Today. 
So i! Henry Holt, New York, 1914. 


IN M.—Studies in Stage Craft. 
HAMILTON, CLAYTO udies in 2 ey haa Nae Vek ote 


Th f the Theater. 
eee Henry Holt, New York, 1910. 
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HENDERSO .—The Changing Drama. 
pre MN ba on Appleton & Co., New York, 1919. 
European Dramatists. 
- D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1913. 
HENNEQUIN, I.—The Art of Playwriting. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1914. 
HOWE, P. P.—Dramatic Portraits. Mitchell, Kennerley, New York, 1913. 
HUNEKER, JAMES GIBBONS.—Iconoclasts. Scribner, New York, 1905: 


.—The Book of Marionettes. 
JOSEPH, HELEN HAIMAN.—The Book o Huebsch, New York, 1920. 


KRETSCHMER and ROMBACHER.—Costumes of All Nations, 1913. 
LEWISOHN, LUDWIG.—The Modern Drama. Huebsch, New York, rors. 
LUBKE, WILHELM.—Outlines of History of Art. Dodd, Mead, 1904. 


.—Theatre of Tomorrow. 
aN ENS Saree aoe Boni & Liveright, New York, 1921. 
MACGOWAN, KENNETH, and JONES, ROBT. EDMOND.—Continental Stage- 
craft. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1922. 
MACKAY, CONSTANCE D'ARCY.—The Little Theater in the U. S. 
Henry Holt, New York, 1917. 
Costume and Scenery for Amateurs. 
Henry Holt, New York, 1915. 
How to Produce Children’s Plays. 
Henry Holt, New York. 
Patriotic Plays and Pageants for Young 
People. Henry Holt, New York, 1917. 
AC KAYE, PERCY.—The Civic Theatre. Kennerley, New York, 1912. 
i, The Playhouse and the Play. 
Macmillan, New York, 1909 
Community Drama. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1917. 
MATTHEWS, JAMES BRANDER.—The Development of the Drama. 


Scribner, New York, 1903. 
A Study of the Drama. 


Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1gI0. 
MEREDITH, GEORGE.—Essay on Comedy, and the Uses of the Comic Spirit. 
Scribner, New York. 


MODERWELL, HIRAM J.—Theatre of Today. Lane (Dodd, Mead), 1914. 
MOSES, M. J.—The American Dramatist. Little, Brown, Boston, 1914. 
PRICE.—The Technique of the Drama. e Brentano's, New York. 


SAYLER, OLIVER M.—The Russian Theatre Under the Revolution. 
Brentano's, New York, 1923. 


SHAW, G. B.—Dramatic Opinions and Essays, Brentano's, New York, 1907. 
SIMONS and ORR.—Dramatization. Scott, Foresman, Chicago, 1913. 
WALKLEY, A. B.—Drama and Life. Brentano's, New York, 1907. 
YOUNG, STARK.—The Flower in Drama. Scribner's, New York, 1923. 
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PLAYS FOR READING AND PRESENTATION 


Note.—The plays here listed are modern, except for the works of a few authors 
like Sheridan, Goldsmith, Shakespeare, and Moliére, whose plays are included for 
their appropriateness for school presentation. The information accompanying the 
titles is intended to aid in selection for study or performance. Though most of 
the plays listed are actable, some are out of the range of amateurs, and are in- 
cluded here only as suggestions for reading. Much of the compilation has been 
done by the assistance of students, and as a result some errors of detail may 
have crept in. The list is obviously not intended to be exhaustive. 


AKINS, ZOE.—Papa, 3 acts, humorous, 5m., 6f., Modern U. S., good play for club— 
not for school. Mitchell, Kennerley, New York. 
Did It Really Happen? 1 act, Smart Set, Vol. 52, 343. 
The Magical City, 1 act, Forum, Vol. 55, 507. 
Such a rming Young Man, 1 act, humorous, Smart Set, Vol. 28, 67. 


ALDIS, MARY.—The Drama Class at Tankaha, Nevada, 1 act, satirical comedy, 

2m., of. Duffield, New York. 

Extreme Unction, 1 act, serious, 1m., 4f., a very forceful play for adults, simple 
setting. Duffield, New York. 

The Letter, 1 act, 2m., 1 juvenile. Duffield, New York. 

Mrs. Pat and the Law, 1 act, humorous, 2m., 2f., 1 juvenile, in Plays for Small 
Stages. Duffield, New York. 

Temperament, 1 act, 1m., 2f. Duffield, New York. 


ALDRICH, THOMAS BAILEY.—Corydon, 1 act, pastoral, 1m., 1f. Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston. 
Pauline Pavlovna, 1 act, 1m., 1f. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 
Sister's Tragedy, 1 act. 


ANCEY, GEO.—Monsieur Lamblin, 1 act, comedy, 1m. 4f., in Shay and Loving, 
Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. eg seme & Co., New York. 
The Dupe, 5 acts, comedy, 1m., 3f., in Clark, Four Plays ot the Free Theatre. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, rg15. 


ANDREWS, KENNETH.—America Passes By, 1 act, humorous, 2m., 2f. Walter 
H. Baker, Boston. 


ANDREYEV, LEONID.—Anathema, 5 acts, tragedy, 14m., 7f., supers. Mac- 

millan, New York, 1910. , 

The Black Maskers, 2 acts, 5m., 1f., supers, in Plays by Leonid Andreyev. 
Scribner, New York, 1915. 

Life of Man, 5 acts, 4m., 1f., modern Russia. Little, Brown, Boston. 
Also in Plays by Leonid Andreyev. Scribner, New York, 1915. 

The Sabine Women, 3 acts, 8m., 7f., supers, in Plays by Leonid Andreyev. 
Scribner, New York, 1915. 

Savva, 4 acts, 10m., 2f., modern Russia. Little, Brown, Boston. 


ANSPACHER, LOUIS KAUFMAN.—The Unchastened Woman, 3 acts, 3m., 5f., 
in Baker, Modern American Plays. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1920. 


ETE Se hea 1 act, satire, 4m., 5f., 1 juvenile. French, New 
ork. 


ASCH, SCHOLOM.—Night, 1 act, 5m., 3f. In Shay and Loving, Fifty Con- 
temporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1920. 


AUGIER, EMILE.—The Post-Scriptum, French society comedy, 1m., 2f., 1 act. 
French, New York. 
The Green Coat, 1 act, comedy, 3m., 1f. French, New York. 
Poirier's Son-in-Law, 5m., 1f., in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern 
Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


AUSTIN, MARY.—The Arrow Maker, Indian play, 3 acts, 7m., of. Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston. 
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BAHR, HERMANN.—The_Concert, 3 acts, comedy, 3m., 1of., in Dickinson, 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
1921. 


BAKER, ELIZABETH.—Chains, 4 acts, serious, 7m., 4f. Luce, Boston, 1913. 


BANGS, JOHN KENDRICK 
One-Act Plays. 


Containing: im 

The Barringtons’ ““At Home, 2in 3% 
The Bicyclers. 2m., 3f. 
A Dramatic Evening. 4m., 3f. 
The Fatal Message. 5m., 4f. 
A Proposal Under Difficulties. 3m., 2f. 
The Real Thing. 2m., 5f. 
The Return of Christmas. 4m., 3f. 
The Side Show. 8m., 3 


ff 
Harper, New York. 


BANVILLE, THEODORE DE.—Charming Léandre, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 1f. 
French, New York. 


BARKER, GRANVILLE.—Farewell to the Theatre, 1 act, 1m., 1f. Little, Brown, 
Boston. : 
The Madras House, 4 acts, sex play, 1om., 12f., modern England, in Dickinson, 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, 1st Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 
The Marrying of Ann Leete, 4 acts, modern England, in volume with Waste. 
Kennerley, New York. 

Waste, 4 acts, sex tragedy, modern England. Kennerley, New York. 

Rococo, 1 act, 1m., 1f. Little, Brown, Boston. 

The Voysey Inheritance, 5 acts, modern England, in volume with Waste; 
also in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, 
Page, New York, 1916. 


BARRIE, SIR JAMES M.—The Admirable Crichton, 5m., 3f. Scribner, New 
York; also in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama, Doubleday, 
Page, New York, 1916. 

Barbara's Wedding, 1 act, 3m. 1f. Scribner, New York. 
Quality Street. Scribner, New York. 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire, 1 act, comedy, 5m., 4f. Scribner, New York. 
Dear Brutus. Scribner, New York. 
A Well-Remembered Voice, 1 act, 2m., 2f., a half-study of spiritualism. Scribner, 
New York. 
ee val 2 acts, tragedy, 5m., rf. fin New York. 
er lag, I act, war-time satire, 2m., 1f., modern Germany. Scribner, N rk. 
The New Word, 1 act, 2m., 2f. Scribner, New York. 22 page's 
ie oe Lady Shows ices Medals, : a Im., o Scribner, New York. 
antaloon, 1 act, comedy, 4m., 1f., Victorian England, could 
H. S. Scribner, New York. . be pleyensy 


Rosalind, 1 act, war-time comedy, 1m., 2f., modern London. Scribner, New 
ork. 
The Twelve-Pound Look, good satiric comedy, 2m., 1f. Scribner, New York. 


BATES, ESTHER WILLARD.—Garafelia’s Husband, 1 act, character comedy, 
4m., 1f., in Baker, Harvard Plays. Brentano's, New York, 1gI9Q. 


BATES, W. O.—The Dryad and the Deacon, 1m., 2f., includ : 
The Drama, March-April, 1920, Vol. 10, No. a. includes dance in forest, 


The Gentle Jury, 1 act, burlesque, 1m., 12f., mod : 
Baker, Boston. a 121., modern, easily played. Walter H. 


BEACH, LEWIS.—Brothers, 1 act, 3m. In Sha d Lovi 
One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. ites 


abe Wop 3 f, kitchen, in Washington Square Plays. Doubleday, Page, 
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BECHOFER, C. E.—One-Act Plays. 
Containing: 
The Babylonian Captivity, serious, 1m., 7f. 
The Beautiful Despot, comedy, 5m., 3f., 1 juvenile. 
The Choice of a Teuton, comedy, 5m., 3f. 
The Jubilee, comedy, 5m., 1f. 
A Merry Death, comedy, 5m. 
The Wedding, comedy, 9m., 3f. 
Dutton, New York. 


BECQUE, HENRY.—The Crocus, 5m., 5f., in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of 
Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 
The Merry-Go-Round, 1 act, comedy, 4m., 1f. Little, Brown, Boston. 


BEITH, IAN HAY.—The Crimson Cocoanut, 1 act comedy, 4m., 2f. Walter H. 
Baker, Boston. 
A Late Delivery, 1 act play, 3m., 2f.. Walter H. Baker, Boston. 
The Missing Card, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 2f. Walter H. Baker, Boston. 
Queen of Hearts, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 2f. Penn Pub. Co. 


BELASCO, DAVID.—Madame Butterfly, 1 act, tragedy, 5m., 3f., modern Japan, 
one difficult part, but playable, in Quinn, Representative American Plays, 
Century, New York. 

The Return of Peter Grimm, 3 acts, comedy, 8m., 3f., in Baker, Modern Amer- 
ican Plays. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1920; also in Pierce-Matthews, 
Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


BENAVENTE, JACINTO.—The Bonds of Interest, prologue and 3 acts, comedy, 
13m., 6f., in Dickinson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Second Series. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Co., Boston, 1921; also in Underhill, Plays by Jacinto 
Benavente. Scribner, New York. 

The Evil Doers of Good, 2 acts, comedy, 8m., 7f., in Underhill, Plays by Jacinto 
Benavente. Scribner, New York, 1912. 

His Widow's Husband, 1 act, comedy, 3m., 4f., in Underhill, Plays by Jacinto 
Benavente. Scribner, New York, 1921; also in Shay and Loving, Fifty Con- 
temporary One-Act Plays. D, Appleton @ Co., New York, 1920. 

In the Place of Don Juan, 1 act, 3m., 2f., Poet Lore. 

La Malquerida, 3 acts, 7m., 8f., in Underhill, Plays by Jacinto Benavente. 
Scribner, New York, 1921. 

No Smoking, 2m., 3f., The Drama, February, 1917. 

The Smile of the Mona Lisa, 1 act, 5m., 1m. or f. 


BENNETT, ARNOLD.—A Good Womian, 1 act, comedy, 3m., 1f. Doran, New York. 
Also in Shay and Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 
A Question of Sex, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 2f. Doran, New York. 
The Stepmother, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 1f. Doran, New York. 
Judith, 3 acts, tragedy, 10m., 3f. Doran, New York, 1919. 


BENNETT, ARNOLD and KNOBLOCK, E.—Milestones, 4 acts, comedy, 6m., © 
5f., modern England, playable. Doran, New York. Also in Dickinson, 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
192!. 


BIERSTADT, EDWARD HALE.—Sounding Brass, tragedy, 3m., 1f., 1 act. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1922. 


BLACKHURST, STEPHEN.—A Little Child Shall Lead Them, rural comedy, 
4 acts, 5m., 4f., in Missouri Plays. Missouri Drama Publishing Co., Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 


BLOCK, ETTA. 
One-Act Plays from the Yiddish. 
Containing: 
Peretz, Isaac Loeb, Champagne. 
Halpern, J. Mother and Son. 
Hirschbein, Perez. The Stranger. 
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BLOCK, ETTA.—Continued. 


Containing: 
Hirschbein, Perez. The Snowstorm. 
Hisrchbein, Perez. When the Dew Falleth. 
Arnstein, Marc. The Eternal Song. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1923- 
BOTTOMLEY, GORDON.—The Riding to Lithend, 1 act, 5f., 8m. in Leonard, 
The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 


BOYCE, NEITH and HAPGOOD, HUTCHINS.—Enemies, 1 act. 1m., 1f. In 
The Provincetown Plays. D. Appleton @ Co., New York, 


BRAGDON, CLAUDE.—The Gift of Asia, 1 act, 2m., Forum, March, 1913. 


BRANCH, ANNA HEMPSTEAD.—The Race of the Wind, 1 act, 2m., 2f. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Boston. 
Shoes That Danced, 1 act, drama, 3m., 5f., 1 juvenile. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston. 
BRAY, LOUISE WHITEFIELD.—The Harbor of Lost Ships, 1 act, 3m., 1f., in 
Baker, Harvard Plays. Brentano's, New York, 1919. 
BRIEUX, EUGENE.—Blanchette, 3 acts, comedy, 8m., 4f. Luce, Boston, 1913, 
Damaged Goods, 3 acts, social evil play, 5m., 6f., Three Plays by Brieux. 
Brentano's, New York, 1913. 
The Escape, 3 acts, 14m., 5f. Luce, Boston, 1913. 
Maternity, 3 acts, 12m., 8f., in Three Plays by Brieux. Brentano's, New York, 
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Holbein in Blackfriars, 1 act, comedy, 6m., 2f. 
The Masque of Quetzal’s Bowl, masque. 
Reinold and the Red Wolf, masque. 
Ryland, comedy, 5m., 2f. All published by Frank Shay. 


— GORKI, MAXIM.—The Lower Depths, 4 acts, 12m., 5f., supers, in Dickinson, 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
1920. 
The Smug Citizen, 4 acts, 9m., 6f., supers. Poet Lore, 1906. 
——~ The Submerged, in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Double- 
day, Page, New York. 


‘GOULD, FELIX. 
One-Act Plays. 
Containing: 
In the Marshes, play, 1f. 
The Marsh Maiden, play, 2m. 
The Stranger, play, 3m., 2f 
Four Seas, Boston. 


DE GOURMONT, REMY.—The Old King, 7m., 1f. The Drama, May, 1916. 


GREENE, CLAY M.—Awakening of Barbazon, comedy, 4m., 1f. 
The Dispensation, 4m. 
The Star of Bethlehem, 5m. 


Through Christmas Bells, 4m., at 
All published by Doran, New York. 


GREENE, PAUL.—White Dresses, tragedy, 2m., 2f. In Lewis, Contemporary 
One-act Plays. Scribner, New York. 
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GREGORY, LADY AUGUSTA 
Seven Short Plays. 
Containing: 

Spreading the News, 1 act, comedy, 7m., 3f., modern Ireland, good for H. S. 
or grades. Also in Cohen, One-Act Plays by Modern Authors. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York; and in Smith, Short Plays by Representative Authors. 
Macmillan, New York. 

Hyacinth Halvey, 2m., 2f., modern Ireland, good for H. S. 

The Workhouse Ward, comedy, 1 act, 2m., rf. 

The Traveling Man, 1 act, miracle play, 2m., 1f., modern Ireland, good for 
religious organizations. 

The Jackdaw, 1 act, comedy, 4m., 2f., modern Ireland, for H. S. or grades. 

Rising of the Moon, comedy, re clever, simple. 

The Jackdaw, comedy, 4m., 2f. 

The Gaol Gate, 1m., 2f. 


The Image and Other Plays. 
Containing: 
The Image, 3 acts, 5m., 2f. 
Hanrahan’s Oath, 3m., 3f. 
Shanwalla, 3 acts, 8m., 1f., 1b., 2g. 
The Wrens, 4m., 1f. Putnam, New York. 


New Comedies. 
Containing: 
The Bogie Man, 2m. 
Coats, 4m., rf. 
Damer’s Gold, 4m., rf. 
~~ The Full Moon, 2m. 
McDonough’s Wife, 1m., 2f. 


Three Wonder Plays. 
Containing: 
The Dragon, 3 acts, 9m., 5f. 
Aristotle's Bellows, 3 acts, 4m., 2f., 2 cats played by people. 
The Jester, 3 acts, 1m., 2f. 


Putnam, New York. 


Putnam, New York. 


Putnam, New York. 
GRIBBLE, HARRY WAGSTAFF.—AIl Gummed Up, satire, 1 act, in Shay, 
ee Contemporary One-Act Plays, American. D. Appleton & Co., New 
ork, 1922. 
March Hares, satire, 3 acts. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1923. 
GROSSER, LEO G.—Seven Kings of Atherry, folk comedy, 8m., 1f. Old Tower 
Press, Ltd., Chicago. 


GUIMERA, ANGEL.—Daniela, 3 acts, large cast.- In Clark, Masterpi 
Modern Spanish Drama. D. Appleton & Co., New Vouk, pectin 
Martha of the Lowlands, 3 acts, 8m., 4f. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1914. 


GUITRY, SASCHA.—Pasteur, 5 acts, 14m. In Dickinson, Chief Cont 
Dramatists, Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 19 is temporary 


HAGEDORN, HERMANN.—The Heart of Youth, a full eveni lay i 
om., 3f., supers. Macmillan, New York, 1916. ES Cig 
Makers of Madness, a full evening play in 3 scenes, 14m., supers. Macmillan 
New York, 1914. : 
~~  HALMAN, DORIS.—Will 0° the Wisp, atmospheric play, 1 act, af.. i 
Representative One-Act Plays. Little, Bite: eA in 


HAMILTON, COSMO.—In the Hay Market, comedy, 5m., 2f. 
Aubrey Closes the Door, comedy, 3m., 1f. French. 
Toller's Wife, 4m., 1f., Short Plays, for Small Stages. Skeffington @ Son, London. 


Se Neat ob Silage P.—Rock, biblical play on life of St. Peter. Pilgrim Press, 


HANKIN, ST. JOHN.—The Constant Lover, satiric play, 1m., rf. In Shay and 


Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appl 
The Last of the DeMullins, 3 acts, 5m., 7f. "Fifield. porn d New Jere 
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HARRIS, F. H. 
Eight Plays for School. 
Containing: 
Robin Hood 
The Trap. 
Hide and Seek. 
King’s Escape. 
A Light Corner. 
The Rescue. 
The Green Hearts. 
Fanchette from France. 
(Suitable for children in upper grades.) 
Dutton, New York. 


HAUPTMANN, GERHART 
Dramatic Works. Edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. 


Vol 1, containing Social Dramas. 
Before Dawn. 
—— The Weavers, 27m., 13f. Also in Dickinson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists, 
First Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 
The Beaver Coat. 
The Conflagration. 


Vol 2, containing Social Dramas: 
Drayman Henschel, 12m., 5f. 
Rose Bernd, 9m., Of. 

The Rats, 10om., 8f., supers. 


Vol. 3, containing Domestic Dramas: 
The Reconciliation, 5m., 3f. 
Lonely Lives, 5m., Of. 

Colleague Crampton, 14m., 3f. 
Michael Kramer, om., 5f. 


Vol. 4, containing Symbolic and Legendary Dramas: 
Hannele, 7m., 3f. 
___- The Sunken Bell. 
Henry of Aue. 


Vol. 5, containing Symbolic and Legendary Dramas: 
Schluck and Jan. 
And Pippa Dances. 
Charlemagne’s Hostage. 


Vol. 6, containing later Dramas in“Prose: 
The Maidens of the Mount. 
Griselda. 
Gabriel Schilling’s Flight. 


Vol. 7, containing Miscellaneous Dramas: 
Commemoration Masque. 
The Bow of Odysseus. 
Elga. 
Fragments: 
1. Helios. 


. Pastoral. 
2. Pastora Huebsch, New York. 


—_- HAWKBRIDGE, WINIFRED.—The Florist Shop, 1 act, comedy. In Plays of 
the Harvard Dramatic Club. Brentano's, New York. 
The Price of Orchids, 4m., 2f., comedy. Smart Set, October, 1915. 


HAZELTON, GEORGE C., and BENRIMO.—The Yellow Jacket, 3 acts, 11m., 
13f., supers; in Dickinson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Second Series. 
oughton, Mifflin, Boston, 1921. 


HEBBEL, FREDERICK.—Agnes Bernauer 5 acts, tragedy, 20m., 3f., supers. 
Poet Lore, 1909. 
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HECHT, BEN and GOODMAN, KENNETH SAWYER.—The Wonder Hat, 
3m., 2f., 1 act, farce, in Mayorga, Representative One-Act Plays. Little, 
Brown, Boston. 

HEIBERG, GUNNER.—The Tragedy of Love, 4 acts, 6m., 3f., supers, in Dickinson, 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
1921. 


- HEIJERMANS, HERMAN.—The Good Hope, 7m., 6f., in Pierce-Matthews, 


Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


HELBURN, THERESEA.—Enter the Hero, 1 act, farce, 1m., 3f., in Shay and 
Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


HENNEQUIN, LEON.—Death cf Duc d’Enghien, 22m., 1f., 3 scenes. Poet Lore. 
The Three Hats, 3 acts, comedy, 5m., 4f., modern, easily played. 


HERVIEU, PAUL.—In Chains, 3 acts, 4m., 3f., in Poet Lore Plays. Badger, 
Boston, 1909. 
Know Thyself, 2m., 2f., 3 acts, modern France. In Dickinson, Chief Con- 
temporary Dramatists. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 
Modesty, comedy, 1m., 2f. French. 
The Torch Race, 2m., 3f., in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama. 
Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


HILL, FRED TREVOR.—High School Farces, containing Dinner’s Served, 1 act, 


Am.,1f. 
The Heathen Chinee, 1 act, 5m., 1f., supers. 
A Knotty Problem, 1 act, 6m., 2f., supers. 
In Hill, High School Farces, New York, 1920. 


HOFFMANN, PHOEBE.—Martha’s Mourning, 3f. Drama, February, 1918; 
also in Mayorga, Representative One-Act Plays. Little, Brown, Boston. 


poe er HUGO VON.—Death and the Fool, 4m., 3f. Four Seats, 
oston. 
Madonna Dianora, Four Seas Co. Also in Shay and Loving, Fifty Contempor- 
ary One-Act Plays. -D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


HOPKINS, ARTHUR. 
Moonshine, 2m. Theatre, Vol. III. No. 1. 


HOUGHTON, STANLEY 
One-Act Plays. 
Containing: 
The Dear Departed, comedy, 3m., 3f. 
Fancy Free, comedy, 2m., 2f. 
The Fifth Commandment, 2m., 2f. 
Master of the House, 4m., 2f. 
Phipps, comedy, 2m., rf. 


HOUSMAN, LAURENCE 
As Good as Gold, 7m. 
Lord of the Harvest, 6m. 
Nazareth, 13m., 3f. 
Return of Alcestis, 15m., 20f. 
The Snow Man, 4m., 3f. 


French, New York. 


= French, New York. 
HOWARD, BRONSON.—Old Love Letters, comedy, 1m., 1f. French : 
Shenandoah, 4 acts, comedy, 17m., 6f., U. S. Civil War plein Rech Mea 
York. Also in Quinn, Representative American Plays, Century, New York; 
and Pierce-Matthews, Masterpiéces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, 
New York. ; ; 
HOWE, JULIA WARD.—Leonora, or The World's Own, ts, t 
in Quinn, Representative American Plays. Cennany. Nos vane. ee 
HUDSON, HOLLAND.—The Shepherd in the Distance, a pantomine. D. Appl. 
ton & Co., New York. Also in Shay and Loving, Fift rocaeneadel 
Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., Nee York. Pe ae Ge 
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_ IBSEN, HENRIK.—Brand, 5 acts, tragedy, Norway, not easily playable. Scribner, 


— 


New York. 


Cesar’s Apostasy, 5 acts, 30m., 2f., supers. In Archer e 
: lean, Seribner, ef acd 2 : p cher, Emperor and Galli 
oll’s House, 3 acts, tragedy, 4m., 4f. Scribner, New York. Also in Pierce- 

oo let Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, Now York 
1916. 

The Emperor Julian, 5 acts, on theme of Julian the Apostate, 37m. 2 
In Archer, Emperor and Gallilean. et New Work, Spek Ree 

An Enemy of the People, 5 acts, 9m., 2f., tragedy. Scribner. 

The Feast at Solhaug, 3 acts, 8m., 3f., supers, in Archer, Collected Works of 
Ibsen, V. 1. Scribner, 1908. 

Ghosts, a acts, tragedy, in vol. with Doll's House, 3m., 2f., modern Norway. 

Hedda Gabler, 4 acts, tragedy, 3m., 3f., modern Norway. Scribner. Also in 
2g le lala Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New 

ork, 1916. 

The Lady from the Sea, 5 acts, comedy, 5m., 3f., modern Norway. Scribner. 

Lady Inger of Ostrat, 5 acts, 7m., 2f., supers, Archer, Collected Works of 
Ibsen, V. 1. Scribner, 1908. 

League of Youth, 5 acts, 12m., 6f., modern Norway. 

Peer Gynt, 5 acts, comedy, Norway, America, Arabia and at sea, not easily 
staged. Scribner. 

Pillars of Society, 4 acts, comedy, 1om., 9f., Norway, modern, playable. Scribner. 


_~ Rosmersholm, 4 acts, tragedy, 3m., 2f., modern Norway. Scribner. 


The Master Builder, 3 acts, tragedy, in vol. with Hedda Gabler, 4m., 3f., 
modern Norway. 


_~ Little Eyolf, 3 acts, tragedy, 3m., 3f., modern Norway. Scribner. 


- 


ohn Gabriel Borkman, 4 acts, tragedy, 3m., 3f., modern Norway. Scribner. 
en We Dead Awaken, 3 acts, 3m., 3f., tragedy. Scribner. 


—— The Wild Duck, 3 acts, tragedy, in vol. with above, 5m., 3f., modern Norway. 
ILSEY, S. MARSHALL.—The Feast_of the Holy Innocents, 1 act, comedy of 


rural life, in Wisconsin Plays, Second Series. Huebsch, New York. 


ISUM, TAKIDA.—The Pine Tree, 4m., 3f., 4 juveniles. Duffield, New York. 


JEFFERSON, JOSEPH (Arranged by).—Rip Van Winkle, 5 acts, comedy, 7m., 3f., 


ae ‘America, excellent, though rather hard to stage. Dodd Mead, New 
ork, 


JENKS, TUDOR.—Dinner at Seven Sharp, comedy, 5m., 3f. Walter H. Baker, 


Boston. 


JEROME, JEROME K.—Barbara, 2m,, 2f. French, New York. 


Fennel, 3m., 1f. French, New York. 
Sunset, comedy, 3m., 4f. Dramatic Pub. Co., Chicago. 


JONES, HENRY ARTHUR.—Mary Goes First, 3 acts, comedy, 8m., 4f., modern 


England, playable. Doubleday, Page, New York. 


-— Michael and His Lost Angel, 5 acts, sex tragedy, 7m., 4f., modern England, 


not suitable for school production. In Dickinson, Chief Contemporary 
Dramatists, First Series. Houghton, M ifflin, Boston. Also in Pierce-Matthews, 
Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


- The Liars, 4 acts, nis om., 6f., England, modern. French, New York. Also 


in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, 
New York, 1916. 

Dolly Reforming Herself, modern England, playable. French, New York. 

A Bed of Roses, comedy, 4m., 2f. French, New York. 

Clerical Error, comedy, 3m., 1f.. French, New York. 

Deacon, 2 acts, comedy, 2m., 2f. French, New York. 

The Goal, 4m, 2f. French, New York. 

Grace Mary, 6m., 2f. French, New York. 

Harmony, 3m., 1f. French, New York. 

Hearts of Oak, 2 acts, comedy, 5m., af. French, New York. 

Elopement, 2 acts, comedy, 4m., 3f._ French, New York. 

Her Tongue, 3m., 2f. French, New York. 
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JULLIEN, JEAN.—The Serenade, 3 acts, 8m., 5f., supers. In Clark, Four Plays 
of the Free Theatre. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1915. 


KANE, HELEN P.—Capture of Ozah, Indian comedy, 2m., 2f. 
Yagowanea, Indian Play, 4m., 1f. 


-ke, The Eire,” Indi lay, 5 juveniles. 
Yot-che-ke, The Eire,” Indian play, 5 j Fiéich. Now vie 


KEARNEY, PATRICK.—The Great Noontide, satire on Nietzsche. The Drama, 
January, 1921. 


KEMP, HARRY.—Boccaccio’s Untold Tale, 1 act, play, 8m., 3f. In Shay and 
Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. .D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


~ KENNEDY, CHARLES RANN.—The Servant in the House, 5 acts, comedy, 
6m., 2f., modern England, good for religious organizations. Harper, New York. 

The Terrible Meek, 1 act, tragedy, 2m., 1f., Roman, time of the crucifixion, 
good for religious organizations. Harper, New York. 

The Necessary Evil, social vice play. Harper, New York. 


KENYON, CHARLES.—Kindling, 3 acts, tragedy, 6m., 4f., modern U. S., thrilling 
sociological play. Doubleday, Page, New York. 
Some Mischief Still, comedy, 4m., 1f. Smart Set, August, 1914. 


KINGSBURY, SARA.—The Christmas Guest, November, 1918, 1m., 3f., 1 juvenile, 
The Drama. 


KINKEAD, CLEVES.—The Fourflushers, 1 act, farce. Norman Lee Swartout, 
Summit, N. J. Also in Baker, Harvard Plays. Brentano's, New York, 1919. 


KNOX, FLORENCE CLAY.—For Distinguished Service, 1 act, comedy, 3f. 
In Shay, A Treasury of Plays for Women. Little, Brown, Boston. 


KREYMBORG, ALFRED 
Plays for Poem-Mimes. 
Containing: 
When the Willow Nods, 1 act, dance play, 3m., 1f., modern United States. 
Jack's House, 1 act, cubic play, 1m., 1f., modern United States. Other 
Press, New York. 
Lima Beans, 1 act, scherzo play, 1m., 1f., modern U. S., difficult, but clever. 
Also in Mayorga, Representative One-Act Plays, Little, Brown, Boston. 
Blue and Green, 1 act, shadow play, 1m., 1f., modern United States. 
Manikin and Minikin, 1 act, bisque doll play, 1m., 1f., modern U. S., dainty, 
perhaps playable. Other Press, New York. 


Plays for Merry Andrews. 
Containing: 
Vote the New Moon, a toy play. E. 
At the Sign of the Thumb and Nose, an unmorality play. 
Uneasy Street, a folk play. 
The Silent Waiter, a tragi-comedy. 
Monday, a lame minuet. 
Sunwise Turn, New York. 


Rocking Chairs, 1 act, 3f. In Shay, A Treasury of Plays for Women. 
Little, Brown, Boston. 


LABICHE.—Grammar, comedy, rm., rf. French, New York. 
The Two Cowards, comedy, 3m., 2f. French, New York. 
Perrichon’s Journey, 5m., 2f., in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern 
Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


LANGNER, LAWRENCE 
Five One-Act Comedies. 
Containing: 
Another Way Out, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 3f., U. S., present, ultra-modern 
marriage play. 
Matinata, 1 act. 
The Family Exit, 1 act. 
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LANGNER, LAWRENCE.—Continued. 
Containing; 
Pie, 1 act. 
Licensed, 1 act. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1922. 


Patent Applied For, comedy, 3m., 3f. Arens, New York. 


LAVEDAN, HENRI.—The Afternoon Walk, 1m., 4 juveniles. P, 
Along the Quays, 2m. Poet Lore. st Behr CREE 
Forever and Ever, 1m., 1f. Poet Lore. 
Not at Home, 2m., 2f. Poet Lore. 
Sunday on Sunday Goes By, 3m. Poet Lore. 
Two Husbands, 2m. Poet Lore. 
Where Shall We Go, 1m., 6f. Poet Lore. 


LAWRENCE, D. H.—The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, 3 acts, realistic tragedy, 
7m., 5f., modern England. Kennerley, New York. 


LAWS, ANNA C.—A Twice Told Tale. The Drama, August, 1918, 1m., 3f. 


LEE, M. E.—The Black Death, Persian tragedy, 2m., 2f., supers. Poet Lore, 
Volume XXVIII, No. 6, 1917. 


LENNOX, COSMO.—The Impertinence of the Creature, comedy, 1m., 1f. French, 


New York. 


LEONARD, WILLIAM ELLERY.—Glory of the Morning, 1 act, tragedy, 3m., 2f., 
an Indian play, suitable for Camp Fires, Scouts, schools, in Wisconsin Plays. 
Huebsch, New York. 


LE SAGE.—Crispin, His Master's Rival, comedy, 4m., 3f. French, New York. 


LOVING, PIERRE.—The Stick-Up, satire, one act, 3m. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 1922. 


MACKAY, CONSTANCE D’ARCY 

The Beau of Bath and Other Plays. 

Containing: 

; The Beau of Bath, 1 act, 2m. 
The Forest Princes, masque. 
The Gift of Time, masque, 1 act. 
The Masque of Pomona, 1 act. 
The Masque of Conservation, 1 act. 
The Sun dess, masque, I act. 
The Silver Thread, 1 act. 

The Silver Lining, 1 act. 
Counsel Retained, 1 act. 


The Vanishing Race, 1 act. 
Henry Holt, New York. 


Plays and Pageants for Young People. 
Containing: 
A Spinning Lesson, 1 act, Pageant, 3m., tof. 
Princess Pocahontas, 1 act pageant, 10m., 13f., Virginia, 1609. 
Ferry Farm Episode, 1 act, pageant, U. S., 1748. 
George Washington's Fortune, 1 act, pageant, 5m., 1f., Virginia, 1748. 
Daniel Boone, 1 act, pageant, 9m., Kentucky, 1878. 
Benjamin Franklin Episode, 2 acts, pageant, 7m., 3f. 
In Witchcraft Days, 1 act, pageant, 7m., 3f. 
Merry Mount, 1 act, pageant, 13m., 6f., New England, 1625. (The plays in 
this volume are suitable for grades.) 
Henry Holt, New York, 1915. 


The Christmas Guest, 1 act, 3m., 5f. From The House of the Heart and 
Other Plays for Children. 

The Gooseherd and the Goblin. Dramatic Pub. Co., Chicago; French, New 
York; or The Drama, May, 1920. 

The House of the Heart, a morality play, 1 act, 12 characters. French, 
New York. 
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MACKAY, CONSTANCE D'ARCY.—Continued. 
Containing: : , 
A Little Pilgrim's Progress, 1 act, 8 boys, 4 girls, ages 8 to 13 years, morality 
play. French, New York. 
Nimble Wit and Fingerkin, a morality play, 1 act. 9 characters. French, 


New York. 
On Christmas Eve, 1 act, 11 characters. French, New York. 


MACKAYE, PERCY 
Yankee Fantasies. 
Containing: 

Chuck, 1 act fantasy, 3m., 1f., modern U. S. 

Gettysburg, 1 act, 2m., 3f., modern U. S. 

The Antick, 1 act, 2m., 3f., modern U. S. 

The Cat Boat, 1 act, 2m., 2f., modern UV. S. 

Sam Average, 1 act, 3m., 1f., Canada, 1914. Duffield. 

Sanctuary, a full evening play in 10 scenes, 4m., 2f., supers. Stokes, New 
York, 1914. 

~ The Scarecrow, 4 acts, legendary tragedy, 10om., 6f., New England Colonial, 

playable for H. S._ In Dickinson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. Also in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of 
Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 

A Thousand Years Ago, 4 acts, 15m., 2f. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1914. 

ake Pilgrim and the Book, religious play, 19m., supers. American Bible 

ociety, 

Anti-matrimony, satirical comedy, 4 acts, 2m., 3f. Stokes, New York. 

au d’Arc, 4 acts, very large cast. Macmillan, New York. 
he Canterbury Pilgrims, 4 acts, 13m., 3f., chorus. Macmillan, New York. 

Sanctuary, a bird masque, 10 scenes, 4m., 2f., supers. Stokes, New York. 


MACKAYE, STEEL.—Hazel Kirke, 4 acts, comedy, 9m., 5f. French, New York. 
Also in Quinn, Representative American Plays. Century, New York. 
Paul Kauvar, 5 acts, melodrama. In Moses, Representative Plays by American 
Dramatists. Dutton, New York. 


MACMILLAN, MARY 
Short Plays. 
Containing: 
The Shadowed Star, 1 act, tragedy, 1m., 6f. 
The Rose, 1 act, tragedy, 2m., 1f., England, sixteenth century. 
The Ring, 1 act, tragedy, 3m., 7f., modern U. S. 
Luck, 4 acts, comedy, 6m., 7f., modern U. S. 
A Woman's a Woman for A’ That, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 3f. 
ra And Two Cond k 1 
an and Two esticks, 2m., 1f. Also published ly. 
A Modern Masque. spate ort 
The Futurists, 8f. 
The Gate of Wishes, rm., 1f., 1 juvenile. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1913. 
More Short Plays. — 
Containing: 
His Second Girl, 3m., 2f. 
Honey, comedy, 2m., 3f., 1 juvenile. 
— ess eal jesge of Cae comedy, tof. 
e Pioneer, play, 10om., 3f., 5 juveniles. 
The Dryad, 1m., 2f. tee = 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1917. 
Third Book of Short Plays. : my 
Containing: 
A Weak-End, 5m., 8f. 
The Storm, rm., r1f. 
In Heaven, 4m. 
When Two's Not Company, 2m. 
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MACMILLAN, MARY,—Continued. 


Containing: 
Peter Donelly. 
An cass ie Episode, 2m., 2f. 
Standing Moving, 2m., 2f. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1922. 


MAETERLINCK , MAURICE.—Monna Vanna, 3 acts, 7m., 1f., close of 15th 


century, legendary, tragedy. Harper, New York. Also in Pierce-Matthews, 
Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 
Princess Maleine, 5 acts, tragedy, 13m., 15f., medieval Holland. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. 
Aglavaine and Selysette, 5 acts, tragedy, 1m., 4f. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
The Miracle of St. Anthony, satire, 9m., 4f., modern Flemish. 
Pélléas and Meélisande, 5 acts, tragedy. In Dickinson's Chief Contemporary 
Dramatists, First Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. Also in Pierce- 
Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York. 


~ The Blue Bird, 6 acts, fairy play, large cast, amateur presentation impossible. 


Dodd, Mead, New York. 

The Betrothal, sequel to The Blue Bird, too difficult for amateurs. Dodd, 
Mead, New York. 

Ardiane and Barbe Bleue, 3 acts, 1m., 7f. supers. Dodd, Mead, New York. 


Short Plays. 


Containing: 
The Intruder, 1 act, tragedy, 4m., 4f., modern Belgium. Also in Shay and 
Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Blind, 1 act, tragedy, 6m., 7f., ancient Nordland forest. 
The Seven Princesses, 1 act, tragedy, 6m., 7f., ancient castle setting. 
Duffield, New York. 


Three Little Dramas. 


Containing: 
Interior, 4m., 5f., 1 juvenile, supers. 
Death of Tintagiles, 6f., 1 juvenile 
Alladine and Palomides, 2m., 7f. : 
Brentano's, New York, 1915. 


Sister Beatrice, 2m., 1of., supers. Dodd, Mead, New York, 1915. 


MANNERS, J. HARTLEY.—The House Next Door, comedy, 8m., 1f., modern 


~ 


land. 
oe. comedy, 2m., 1f., in Happiness and Other Plays. Dodd, Mead, 
New York, 1914. 
Day of Dupes, comedy, 4m., 1f. Dodd, Mead. 
Just As Well, comedy, 1m., 3f. Dodd, Mead. 
Queen’s Messenger, 1m., rf. French, New York. 
The Woman Intervenes, 3m., 1f. French, New York. 
Ministers of Grace, 3m., 2f. Smart Set, September, 1914. 


ARKS, JEANNETTE.—The Deacon’s Hat, Welsh comedy in dialect. 3m., 3f. 


Welsh Plays. Little, Brown, Boston, 1917. 
eee Garon. Tae 3m., 2f. Little, Brown, Boston. Also in Cohen, 
One-Act Plays by Modern Authors, Harcourt, Brace, New York. 


—_... The Merry Cuckoo, Welsh Play, 1 act, 3m., 2f. Little, Brown, Boston. Also 


in Mayorga, Representative Onc-Act Plays. Little, Brown, Boston. 


MARTIN, JOHN.—Yniard, 3 scenes, tragedy of the fantastic, 6m., 2f. D. Apple- 


>» 


ton & Co., New York, 1923. 
The Wife of Usher's Well, 3m., 3f. Poet Lore. 


MASEFIELD, JOHN.—Mrs. Harrison, 1 act, 3m., 1f., modern England. 


£3 dy of Nan, 3 acts, tragedy, 8m., 5f., England, 1810. 
The beds Wonder, 1 act, 4m., 2f., modern England. 
The Locked Chest, 1 act, Icelandic play, 3m., 1f., playable. 
Philip the King, 7m., 


1 
inety-ei ., 1f,, playable. 
Sweeps of Ninety-eight, 1 act, 5m 1h rt ished by Macmillan, New York 
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MASSEY, EDWARD.—Plots and Playwrights,”2 acts, comedy, 3m., Of., modern 
U. S., difficult to stage, but playable. Little, Brown, Boston. Also in Baker, 
Modern American Plays. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 


MATTHEWS, BRANDER.—The Decision of the Court, comedy, 2m., 2f. Harper, 
New York. 


MATTHEWS, ELVA DE PUE.—Hattie, 1 act, 2m., 3f. In Mayorga, Repre- 
sentative One-Act Plays. Little, Brown, Boston. 


MATTHEWS, EDITH V. B.—Six Cups of Chocolate, six girls. Harper, New York. 


MAUGHAM, W. SOMERSET.—Our Betters, 3 acts, comedy, 7m., 4f., in Dickin- 
son, Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston, 1921. 


McFADDEN, ELIZABETH A.—Why the Chimes Rang, excellent Christmas 
play, 3m., 1f., 2 juveniles, supers. French, New York. 


— McKIMMEL, NORMAN.—The Bishop's Candlesticks, 3m., 2f. French, New York. 


MEILHAC and HALEVY.—Indian Summer, comedy, 2m., 2f. French, New York. 
Frou Frou, 4m., 2f._ In Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama. 
Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


MIDDLETON, GEORGE 
Possession and Other Plays. 
Containing: 
Possession, 1 act, tragedy, 3f., 2m., modern U. S. 
The Groove, 1 act, tragi-comedy, modern U. S., playable. 
A Good Woman, 1 act, 1m., 1f., modern U. S. 
The Black Tie, 1 act, 2m., 3f., modern UV. S. 
Circles, 1 act, 1m., 2f., modern U. S. 


Tradition and Other One-Act Plays. 
Containing: 

Their Wife, 1 act, erapedy 2m., modern U. S. 
Waiting, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 1f., modern U. S. 
The Cheat of Pity, 1 act, tragedy, 2m., 1f., modern U. S. 
Mothers, 1 act, tragedy, 1m., 2f., modern U. S. 
Embers, 1 act, 2m., rf. 
The Failures, 1 act, 1m., rf. 
The Gargoyle, 1 act, 2m. 
In His House, 1 act, 2m., rf. 
The Man Masterful, 2f. 
Madonna, 1 act, 3m., rf. 5 


Henry Holt, New York. 


Henry Holt, New York. 


Back of the Ballot, comedy, woman suffrage, 1 act, 4m., 1f. French, New York. 
Tides, comedy, 2m., 1f. In Leonard, The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 


MILLAY, EDNA_ ST. VINCENT.—Two Slatterns and a King, comedy, 2m., 
22 1 act.2-/D: Abpleen & Co., New York. Also in Shay, Twenty Contem- © 
hacsaiag One-Act Plays, American. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
e Lamp and The Bell, ts. In Shay, 
itl Brown, — 5 acts. In y, A Treasury of Plays for Women. 
ria da Capo, 1 act. In Shay and Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act 
Plays, and in Cook and Shay, The Provincetown Plays. Both i 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. ae maps? 


MILNE, A. A.—Wurzel-Flummery, comedy, 1 act, 3m., 2f. In First Series. Knopf, 


New York. Also in Cohen, One-A 
Brace, New York. en, One-Act Plays by Modern Authors. Harcourt, 


MIRBEAU, OCTAVE.—Business is Business, 7m., 2f. In Pierce- 
Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New Yous Went 
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MITCHELL, LANGDON.—The New York Idea, 4 acts, society comedy, 8m., 6f., 


modern N. Y. Walter H. Baker. Also in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpi 
of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. W asterpieces 


MOLIERE.—The Affected Mistresses, 8m., 3f., France, sixteenth century, play- 
‘ able. Putnam, New York. 
A Doctor by Compulsion, 3 acts, comdey, 8m., 3f., France, sixteenth century, 
very playable. Putnam, New York. 
— The Imaginary Sick Man, 3 acts, comedy, 16m., 8f., Paris, sixteenth century, 
playable. Little, Brown, Boston. 
Doctor in Spite of Himself, comedy, 6m., 3f. French, New York. 


MOELLER, PHILIP.—Helena’s Husband, 1 act, pseudo-historical farce, Greek 
costumes. In Washington Square Plays. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1917; 
and in Shay and Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton 
@ Co., New York. 

The Little Supper, 1 act, comedy, 3m., 1f. Knopf, New York. 
Pokey, comedy, 1 act, 6m., 1f. Knopf, New York. 
_——.. Two Blind Beggars and One Less Blind, 3m., rf. 


MOODY, WILLIAM VAUGHN.—The Great Divide. In Pierce-Matthews, 
Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 
The Masque of the Judgment, prelude and 5 acts, 1om., 1f. Houghton, Mifflin, 


joston. 
__._ The Faith Healer, drama of religious revolt, 6m., 5f., modern U. S., playable. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 
_The Great Divide, comedy, 11m., 4f., modern Arizona, very playable. In 
Seritere Chief Contemporary Dramatists, First Series. Houghton, Mifflin, 
joston. 


MORE, FEDERICO.—Interlude, 1 act, 2m. In Shay and Loving, Fifty Con- 
temporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 


MORGAN, EDWARD J.—The Return, 1 act, Russian play, 2m., 1f. The Drama, 
January, 1921, Vol. 11, No. 4. 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER.—Thursday Evening, 1 act, comedy, 3f. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1922. _ Also in Shay, Twenty Contemporary One-Act 
Plays, American. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1922. 


_—- MOWATT, ANNA C.—Fashion, 5m., 2f., U. S., 1845, playable. In Quinn, Repre- 
sentative American Plays. Century, New York. 


MUKERJI, DHAN GOPAL.—The Judgment of Indra, 1 act, In Shay and Loving, 
Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 


de ae ~ and AUGIER, E.—The Green Coat, comedy, 3m., 1f. French, 
ew Orr. 
Napoleon and the Sentry, 3m., 1f. Dramatic Pub. Co., Chicago. 


NOYES, ALFRED.—Rada, tragedy, 1 act, 3m., 2f. Stokes, New York. 
NOGUCHI, YONE.—The Demon's Shell, 2m. Poet Lore. 


OBERAMMERGAU (village of) —Passion Play, 17 acts, 46m., 3f., supers. In 
Moses, The Passion Play of Oberammergau. Duffleld, New York, 1909. 


O'BRIEN, SEUMAS 
Duty and Other Comedies. 
: Containing: : 
is Duty, 1 act, comedy, 5m., 1f., modern Ireland. 
K alee aeol 1 act, comedy, om., 1f., modern Ireland. 
agnanimity, 1 act, comedy, 5m., modern Ireland. 
Match Makers, 1 act, comedy, 3m., 1f., modern Ireland. 
Little, Brown, Boston. 
3 Cross Purposes, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 3f., modern Germany. Dramatic Pub. 
ae Co., Chicago. 
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O'DEA, MARK 
Red Bud Women. 
Containing: 
The Song of Solomon, 2m., 3f. 
Shivaree, 2m., 2f. 
Miss Myrtle Says ‘Yes,”” 1m., 3f. 
Not in the Lessons, 2m., 2f. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1922. 


OFFICER, KATHERINE.—All Souls’ Eve, 3m., 4f. International, January, 1913. 
OLIVER, MARG. SCOTT 


The six plays named below are in one volume. 
Children of Granada, 1 act, 6m., 4f. 
The Hand of the Prophet, 1 act, 5m., 2f. 
Murdering Selina, 1 act, comedy, 5m., 2f. 
The Striker, 1 act, 2m., 3f. 
The Turtle Dove, 1 act, Chinese comedy, 5m., 1f. Also in Knickerbocker, 
Plays for Classroom Interpretation. Henry Holt, New York. 
This Youth—Gentlemen, 1 act, 2m. 
Badger, Boston. 


> 
O'NEILL, EUGENE G.—Bound East for Cardiff, 1 act, 11m., on board ship, 

modern. Boni & Liveright, New York. Also in Cook and Shay, Province- 
town Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Before Breakfast, 1 act, 1f. Shay, New York. 

—~ Beyond the Horizon, tragedy. Boni & Liveright, New York. 

Diff'rent, 2 acts, 5m., 3f. Boni @ Liveright, New York. 

The Emperor Jones, 1 act, 8 scenes, 5m., 1f., supers. Boni & Liveright, New 
York. Also by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Fog, 1 act, 3m., 1f. Badger, Boston. 

Ile, 1 act, 5m., 1f. Boni @& Liveright, New York. Also in Shay and Loving, 
Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

~ Inthe Zone, 1 act, 8m. Boni @ Liveright, New York. 

Moon of the Caribbees, 17m., 4f. Boni & Liveright, New York. 

The Long Voyage Home, 1 act, 8m., 3f. Boni G Liveright, New York. 

The Rope, 3m., 2f. Boni @ Liveright, New York. 

Recklessness, 1 act, 3m., 2f. Badger, Boston. 

The Straw, 3 acts, 11m., 8f., supers. Boni @& Liveright, New York. 

Thirst, 1 act, 2m., 1f. Badger, Boston. 

The Dreamy Kid, 1 act. In Shay, Twenty Contemporary One-Act Plays, 
American. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


OSBORNE, HUBERT.—The Good Men Do, indecorous epilogue, 1 act, in Harvard 
Plays of the 47 Workshop. University Press,-Cambridge, Mass. 
The Web, 1 act, 5m., 1f. Badger, Boston. 
Where the Cross is Made, 1 act, 6m., 1f. Boni & Liveright, New York. 


OVERSTREET, H. A.—Hearts to Mend, 2m., 1f. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


PAILLERON, EDOUARD.—The Cult of Boredom, 3m., 5f. In Pierce-Matth 
Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, Hew York, Soke eS 


~~ PARKER, LOUIS N.—Disraeli, 4m., 4f. In Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of 


_— 


— 


Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


PARKHURST, WINTHROP.—The Beggar and the King, 1 act, d 
In Shay, A Treasury of Plays. for Women. Little, ite ah Boston of Vien 
peorecs Pay on Belshazzar’s feast theme, 7m., 1f. The Drama, November, 
1918, No. 32. 


PEABODY, JOSEPHINE PRESTON.—Fortune and Men's Eyes, 1 act, 8m., 2f. 


French, New York. Also in Cohen, One-Act Pl 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. eine ae ays by Moe 


The Piper, 4 acts, poetic play, 13m., 6f., supers. In Dickinson, Chief Con- 
temporary Dramatists, Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1921. 
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PERRY, OLIVER C.—A Vision of the Homeland, 4 acts, comedy of rural life, 
very playable, suitable for rural clubs and schools, 8m., 4f., supers. In 
Wise, Missouri Plays. Missouri Drama Pub. Co., Kirksville, Mo. 


~~ PHILLIPS, STEPHEN.—Herod, 3 acts, tragedy, 12m., 6f. Lane (Dodd, Mead), 
New York, 1909. Also in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama. 
Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 
Nero, 4 acts, serious play, 12m., 6f., supers. Macmillan, New York, 1906. 

Se Paola and Francesca, 4 acts, tragedy, 7m., 7f., supers. Lane (Dodd, Mead), 
New York. 

_— Ulysses (Scene 2, Act III), 7m., 6f., supers. In Knickerbocker, Plays for 
Classroom Interpretation. Henry Holt, New York, 1921. 


PHILLPOTTS, EDEN 
Curtain Raisers. 
Containing: 
Hiatus, 1 act, tragi-comedy, 4m., 2f. 
The Carrier Pigeon, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 1f., modern, playable. 
The Point of View, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 1f., modern. 
Brentano's, New York. 
Breezy Morning, comedy, 1m., 1f. French, New York. 
Pair of Knickerbockers, comedy, 2m., 1f. French, New York. 


PHILLPOTTS, EDEN, and BROVES, CHAS.—Their Golden Wedding, comedy, 
2m., 1f. French, New York. 


PICHEL, IRVING.—Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son, Harvard, December, 1913, 3m. 


~~ PILLOT, E.—Two Crooks and a Lady, 1 act, 3m., 1f. In Knickerbocker, Plays 
for Classroom Interpretation. Henry Holt, New York; and in Plays of the 
47 Workshop, First Series. Brentano's, New York, 1918. 
The Gazing Globe, November, 1918, 2m., 1f. Stratford. 
Hunger, morality, 4m., 1f., in Mayorga, Rrepresentative One-Act Plays by 
American Authors. Little, Brown, Boston, 1919. 
—— MyLady Dreams, 1 act, 5f. In Shay, A Treasury of Plays for Women. Little, 
Brown, Boston. 


PINERO, SIR ARTHUR W.—The Schoolmistress, 3 acts, farce, 9m., 7f., England, 
1885. Walter H. Baker, Boston. 

——— The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, social evil study. In Dickinson, Chief Con- 
temporary Dramatists, First Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. Also in 
Pierce-Matthews, Chief Contemporary Dramatists. Doubleday, Page, 
New York. 

Hester's Mystery, comedy, 3m., 2f. French, New York. 

Playgoers, comedy, 2m., Of. French, New York. 

The Thunderbolt, 4 acts, comedy, 7m., 5f. In Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces 
of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York. 1916. Also published by 
Walter H. Baker, Boston. 


——~ PINSKI, DAVID.—Diplomacy, 1 act, 6m., 1f., war satire. In Ten Plays. Huebsch, 
New York, 1920. 
A Dollar, 1 act, farce, 5m., 3f. In Ten Plays. Huebsch, New York. 
Forgotten Souls, 1 act. In Shay and Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act 
Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Beautiful Nun, 1 act, 2m., 4f. In Ten Plays. Huebsch, New York. 
Little Heroes, war episode, 1 act, 6 boys. Huebsch, New York. 


PLAUTUS.—The Twins, comedy, 7m., 2f. French, New York. 


PORTO-RICHE, GEORGES de.—Frangoise’ Luck, comedy, 1 act, 3m., 2f. In 
Clark, Four Plays for the Free Theater. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1915. 
Also in Shay and Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 
A Loving Wife, 3 acts, 3m., 4f. In Dickinson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists, 
Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 
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POUND, EZRA, and FENOLLOSA, ERNEST 
Noh, or Accomplishment. 

Containing 15 Japanese Dramas, among them: 
Kayoi Komachi, Japanese Play, 3m., or 3f. 
Kumaska, Japanese play, 2 acts, 3m., or 3f. 
sic lea play, 2m. 


Suma Genji, Japanese play, 3m. 
Tamura, Japanese play, 3m., or 3f. 
Knopf, New York. 
PRESBERRY, EUGENE.—Courtship of Miles Standish, 2m., 2f. French, New 


York. 
PROSSER, WM. L.—Free Speech, farce, 1 act. Brentano's, New York. 


PRYCE, RICHARD, and FENN, FREDERICK.—’Op-o’-Me-Thumb, comedy, 
1m., 5f. French, New York. 


QUINTERO, SERAFIN, and Phe pone ALVAREZ.—A Sunny Morning, Spanish 
lay, 1 act, 2m., 2f. In Shay and Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act 
lays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

By Their Words Ye Shall Know Them, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 1f. The Drama, 
February, 1917. 
The Fountain of Youth, 1m., 1f. D. Appleton @ Co., New York, 1922. 


QUICK, HERBERT.—The Brown Mouse, rural comedy, 5m., 5f. French, New 


York. 


RAISBECK, KENNETH.—Torches, 1 act, 4m., 2f., Italy, in Plays of the 47 
Workshop. Brentano's, New York, 1921. 


RENARD, JULES.—Carrots, 1 act, 1m., 2f. French, New York. 


RIVES, AMELIE (PRINCESS TROUBETZKOY). The Sea Woman’s Cloak, 
3 acts, 3m., 3f., and others. : 
November Eve, 3 acts, 8m., 8f., and others. 
(Both plays in one volume.) D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1923. 


ROSTAND, EDMOND.—Chantecler, 4 acts, comedy, 13m., 8f., modern France. 
Duffield, New York. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, 5 acts, romantic tragedy, 36m., 1of., seventeenth century, 
France. Crowell, New York. Also in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of 
Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 

The Romancers, 3 acts, poetic comedy, 5m., 1f., modern France, very playable. 
Walter H. Baker, Boston. 


ROWE, GRACE.—Old Fashioned Roses, 3 acts, comedy of rural life suitable for 
rural clubs and schools, 5m., 5f. In Wise, Missouri Plays. Missouri Drama 
Pub. Co., Kirksville, Mo. 


SAUNDERS, LOUISE.—The Knave of Hearts, comedy, 1 act, 6f., rom. In 
Leonard, Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 


SARDOU, VICTORIEN.—Getting Divorced, 3m., 3f. In Pierce-M 
Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Do Alek age New York, re a 
A Scrap of Paper, 4m., 3f. In Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern 
Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 
Patrie, 5 acts, 31m., 6f. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1915. 


SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR 
Comedies of Words, translated by Pierre Loving. 
Containing: 

The Big Scene, comedy, 5m., 2f. 

The Festival of Bacchus, comedy, 4m., 2f. 
The Hour of Recognition, comedy, 3m., 2f. 
His Helpmate, comedy, 5m., 2f. 

Literature, comedy, 2m., 1f. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1917. 
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SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR.—Continued. 


A Farewell Supper, society play, 3m., 1f. Little, B Bost 
Duke and the Actress, comedy, 16m., 2f. Bearer Bao ete 
Gallant Cassian, marionette play, 3m., 1f. Phillips, Boston. 
The Green Cockatoo, melodrama, 8m., 1f. In The Green Cockatoo and 
Pacha Plays. A.C. oe a Company, Chicago. 
iving Hours, 1 act, 3m. In Dickinson, Chief Contempor D tists, 
Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1920. CR ae ae 


SCOTT, MARGARETTA.—The Bag o’ Dreams, 1 act, beautiful children’s play. 
In The Drama, January, 1921, Vol. II, No. 4. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM.—Merry Wives of Windsor, 5 acts, comedy, play- 
able by amateurs, 16m., 4f., supers. Dramatic Pub. Co., Chicago. 
ee of Venice, comedy, playable, 17m., 3f., supers. Dramatic Pub. Co., 
icago. . 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 5 acts, comedy, excellent for amateurs, 11m., 1of., - 
supers. Dramatic Pub. Co., Chicago. 


SHAW, GEO. BERNARD 
_— Heartbreak House, Great Catherine and Playlets. 
Containing: 
Annajanska, the Bolshevik Empress, 1 act, satiric comedy, 4m., rf. 
Augustus Does His Bit, 1 act, 2m., rf. 

— Great Catherine, 1 act, 4 scenes, 3m., 5f., supers. 

—_— The Inca of Perusalem, 1 act, 4m., 2f. 

— O'Flaherty, V. C., 1 act, 4m., 2f. 

Brentano's, New York, 1919. 
Arms and the Man, 3 acts, comedy, 6m., 3f., Bulgaria, excellent for schools. 
Brentano's, New York. 

— Cesar and Cleopatra. Brentano's, New York. Also in Pierce-Matthews, 
Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York. 

— Candida, 3 acts, comedy, 4m., 3f., modern England. Brentano's, New York. 

The Man of Destiny, 1 act, historical comedy, 4m., 1f., Italy, nineteenth 
century. Brentano's, New York. 

— You Never Can Tell, 4 acts, comedy, 5m., 3f., nineteenth century England, 
very playable. Brentano's, New York. Also in Pierce-Matthews, Master- 
pieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York. 

— The Devil's Disciple, 3 acts, comedy, 6m., 5f., eighteenth century America, 

very playable. Brentano's, New York. 

Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, 3 acts, comedy, modern England. Bren- 

tano's, New York. ; 

The Admirable Bashville, 3 acts, comedy, modern England. Brentano's. 

Widowers’ Houses, 3 acts, an “unpleasant play,” 5m., 3f., modern England. 

Brentano's, New York. 

— Mrs.:Warren’s Profession, 4 acts, “unpleasant play”’ on social evil. Brentano's, 
New York. 

Overruled, farcical comedy, 1 act, 2m., 2f., in Androcles and the Lion, Over- 
ruled, Pygmalion. Brentano's, New York. 

—_— Pygmalion, comedy, 5 acts, 7m., sf. Brentano's, New York. 

Androcles and the Lion, 2 acts, comedy, 16m., 2f., ancient Rome, playable. 
Brentano's, New York. . 
—— Major Barbara, 3 acts, comedy, modern England, playable. Brentano's, 

New York. f 

The Doctor's Dilemma, 5 acts, comedy, modern. Brentano's, New York. 

Man and Superman, comedy, social study, very readable, but difficult to 

play. Brentano's, New York. ‘ 

—— Dark Lady of the Sonnets, comedy, 1m., 2f. Brentano's, New York 

How He Lied to Her Husband. Brentano's, New York. 
Press Cuttings, comedy, 3m., 3f. Brentano's, New York. 


SHELDON, EDWARD. 
Romance, 3 acts, 13m., 10f., in Baker, Modern American Plays. Harcourt, 


Brace, New York, 1920. 
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“ 
SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINSLEY.—The Rivals, 5 acts, comedy, 8m., 4f., 
eighteenth century England, excellent for H. S. Macmillan, New York. 
Also published by Dram. Pub. Co., Chicago. 
The School for Scandal, 5 acts, comedy, 12m., 4f., eighteenth century England, 
Macmillan, New York. 


SHERRY, LAURA.—On the Pier, 1 act, serious play, in Wisconsin Plays, Second 
Series. Huebsch, New York. 


SHUMWAY, MERLIN.—Back to the Farm, rural comedy, 3 acts, 4m., 6f. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


SIGURJONSSON, JOHANN.—Egrind of the Hills, 4 acts, tragedy, 5m., modern 
Iceland. American Scand. Foundation. 
The Hraun Farm, 3 acts, tragedy, 1om., 3f., modern Iceland. American Scand. 
Foundation. 


SINCLAIR, UPTON.—The Second Story Man, 1m., 1f. Kennerley, New York. 


SMITH, H. F.—Blackberryin’, comedy, 1 act, 5f. In Shay, A Treasury of Plays 
for Women. Little, Brown, Boston. 


SMITH, RITA C.—The Rescue, 1 act, serious, In Plays of the Harvard Dra- 
matic Club. Brentano's, New York. 


SOWERBY, GITHA.—Rutherford and Son, 3m., 2f. In Pierce-Matthews, Master- 
pieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


SPEENHOFF, J. H.—Louise, play, 1 act, 2m., 2f. In Shay and Loving, Fifty 

Contemporary One-Act Plays. .D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
Dregs, 1 act, 3m., 1f., 1 juvenile, melodrama. In Mayorga, Representative 

One-Act Plays by American Authors. Little, Brown, Boston, 1919. 

STEVENS, THOS. WOOD.—The Nursery Maid of Heaven, 3 scenes, miracle play, 
3m., 6f. In Shay and Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

STEVENS, THOS. WOOD, and GOODMAN, K. S.—Ryland, 1 act, tragedy, 5m., 
2f., modern, suitable for club. Stage Guild, Chicago. 

STEVENS, WALLACE.—Three Travellers Watch a Sunrise, 1 act, 5m., 1f. In 
Shay and Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., 


New York. 
othe Pa hee CLARENCE.—The Coda, social study, 1m., 2f. The Drama, No. 30, 
ay, 1913. 
Spy Red. I act, oriental play, 2m., 1f. The Drama, February, 1920, Vol. 10, 
Ose 5 


STRINDBERG, AUGUST 
Plays by Strindberg. = 
sae ae Sieh se 
~— e Father, 3 acts, tragedy, 5m., 3f., modern Sweden. Also i ierce- 
Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, Mie oe 
Countess Julie, tragic social study, 1m., 2f. 
The Stronger, 2f. Also in Lewis, Contemporary One-Act Plays. Scribner 
New York. ; 
The Outlaw. 

Vol. II. containing: mec 
Comrades. 
Easter, 3 acts. Also published separately by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Pariah, 1 act, tragedy, modern, 2m. 
Facing Death. 

Vol. III. containing: deuce, Rater 

=m, Swan White. ; 

Advent, 3 acts, 7m., 3f. 

The Storm. 


Luce, Boston. 
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STRINDBERG, AUGUST .—Continued. 
Plays. 


First Series, containing: 
The Dream Play, fantasy. 
The Link, tragedy, duel-of-sex play. 
The Dance of Death, tragedy, cynical study of marriage. 
se Scribner, New York. 
Second Series, containing: 
reditors, 1 act, 2m., 1f., modern tragedy. Also in Shay and Loving, Fifty 


Contemporary One-Act Plays, D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
Pariah. 


Miss Julia. 

The Stronger. 

There are Crimes and Crimes. 

Scribner, Ne : 

Third Series, containing: pees: 

Advent. 

Simoom. 

Swan White. 

Debit and Credit. 

The Thunderstorm. 

After the Fire, 11m., 4f. 

Scribner, New York. 

Fourth Series, containing: 

The Bridal Crown, 6 scenes, 12m., 8f. 

The Spook Sonata. 

The First Warning. 

Gustavus Vasa. 


Scribner, New York. 
Motherly Love, 4f. Henderson, London. 
Lucky Pehr, 5 acts, 30m., 6f., supers. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 


ON 
SUDERMANN, HERMANN.—The Far Away Princess, comedy, 1 act, 2m., 7f. 
Scribner, New York. : 
The Fires of St. John, 4 acts, 4m., 5f., Prussia, 1880. 
The Vale of Content, 3 acts, comedy, 6m., 6f., modern Germany. In Dickinson, 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, First Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 
Eternal Masculine, 5m., 2f. Scribner, New York. 
Fritzchen, German military play, 1 act, 5m., 2f. Scribner, New York. 
Margot, 4m., 2f. Scribner, New York. 
The Last Visit, 5m., 3f. Scribner, New York. 
Streaks of Light, 2m., 1f. Scribner, New York. 
. John the Baptist, 9m., 2f., in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama, 
Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 
The Joy of Living, 5 acts, 14m., 3f. Scribner, New York. 1907. 
— Magda, 4 acts, 6m., 8f., N. Y., 1895. French, New York. 


SUTRO, ALFRED.—A Game of Chess, 1m., 1f. French, New York. 
A Maker of Men, 1m., 1f. French, New York. 
A Marriage Has Been Arranged, 1m., 1f. French, New York. 
The Bracelet, 1 act, French social comedy, 4m., 4f. French, New York, 1912. 
The Correct Thing, 1m., 1f. French, New York. 
Ella's Apology, 1m., 1f. French, New York. 
The Gutter of Time, 1m., 1f. French, New York. 
The Man on the Kerb, 1m. French, New York. Also in Smith, Short Plays by 
Representative Authors. Macmillan, New York. 
The Marriage Will Not Take Place, comedy, 2m., if. French, New York. 
Mr. Steinmann’'s Corner, 2m., 2f. French, New York. 
The Salt of Life, 1m., 1f. French, New York. 


SYMONS, ARTHUR.—Cleopatra in Judea, 7m., 3f. The Forum, June, 1916. 


_-~ SYNGE, JOHN MILLINGTON.—The Shadow of the Glen, 1 act comedy, 3m., 1f., 
ae modern Ireland. Lane, Boston. 
' _» Riders to the Sea, 1 act, tragedy, 1m., 3f., modern Ireland. Luce, Boston. 
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SYNGE, JOHN MILLINGTON.—Continued. 


Also in Dickinson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists, First Series. Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston; and in Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama. 
Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


TAGORE, RABINDRANATH.—Chitra, full evening play in 9 scenes, 3m., 1f., 
supers. Macmillan, New York, 1914. 
The King of the Dark Chamber, full evening play in 20 scenes, 24m., 3f., supers. 
Macmillan, New York, 1916. 
The Post Office, 2 acts, tragedy, 9m., 1f., modern India. In Smith, Short 
Plays by Representative Authors. Macmillan, New York. 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH.—The Ghost Story, 1 act, comedy, 5m., 5f. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, 1922. 
Beauty and the Jacobin, 1 act, 3m., 2f., comedy. Harper. Also in Cohen, 
One-Act Plays by Modern Authors. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
The Gibson Upright, 3 acts, 13m., 3f. Doubleday, Page, New York. 
The Trysting Place, farce, 3m., 3f. D, Appleton & Co., New York, 1923. 


JB eae ANTON.—On the High Road, 1 act, 1m., 4f., southern Russia, 
modern. 
The Proposal, 1 act, 2m., 1f., modern Russia. 
The Wedding, 1 act, 7m., 3f., modern Russia. 
The Boor, 1 act, 2m., 1f., modern Russia, very playable. Also in Shay and 
Loving, Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Scribner, New York. 
The Jubilee, 1 act, 2m., 2f., supers, in Bechofer, Five Russian Plays. Dutton, 
New York, 1916. 


Swan Song, dramatic sketch, 1 act, 2m. In Smith, Short Plays by Representa- 
tative Authors. Macmillan, New York. 

Tragedian, 1 act, 3m., modern Russia. Harper, New York. 

Anniversary, 1 act, in vol. with above, 8m., 2f., modern Russia. 

The Three Sisters, in vol. with above, 9m., 5f., modern Russia. 

The Cherry Orchard, 4 acts, comedy, 7m., 6f., modern Russia. Mitchell 
Kennerley, New York. Also in Dickinson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists, 
First Series. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 


The Sea Gull, 4 acts, tragedy, 8m., 5f., modern Russia. Henderson, London. 


TENNYSON, ALFRED LORD.—Becket, tragedy. In Pierce-Matthews, M. - 
pieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page New Yorki-anans pate 


TERENCE.—Phormio, comedy, 11m., 2f. French, New York. 


THOMA, LUDWIG.—Moral, 3 acts, comedy, 12m., 7f. In Dickinson, Chief 
Contemporary Dramatists. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1921. 


THOMAS, AUGUSTUS.—The Witching Hour, 3 acts, comedy, 12m., 3f., mod 
Louisville and Washington. Harper, New York. Afeghe Piewoe Wantheea 
Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916; and in 


Piaget Chief Contemporary Dramatists, First Series. Houghton, M ifflin 
‘oston. : 


Asa ee Dupes: 4 BS es 4f. Pee oles Modern American Plays. Har- 
court, Brace, New York, 1920. so in Pierce-Matth i 
Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York, me owe, Mee 


THOMAS, A. E.—Her Husband's Wife, 3 act comedy. 


THOMAS, A. E., and HAMILTON, CLAYTON. 
7m., 4f. French, New York. 


THURSTON, ALTHEA.—Exchange, comedy, 4m., 1f., 1 act. 
temporary One-Act Plays. Scribner, New York. 


~~ TOLSTOY, LEO.—The Light That Shines in Darkn 
Dodd. ‘MeidlNew York, cane Ines In Darkness, 4 acts, 27m., 11f., supers 


The Power of Darkness, 4 acts, 7m., 5f. In Pierce-Matth 
Modern Drama. Doubleday, Page, New York wuik Pes 


TOMPKINS, FRANK G.—Sham, comedy, 1 act, 3m., 1f. D. Appleton & Co.,New York 
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Doubleday, Page, New York. 
—The Big Idea, comedy, 3 acts, 


In Lewis, Con- 


s, Masterpieces of 
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TORRENCE, RIDGLEY 
Three Plays for the Negro Theatre. 
Containing: 
Granny Maumee, poetic tragedy, 1 act, 3f. 
The Rider of Dreams, poetic drama, 1 act, 3m., 1f. Also in Smith, Short 
Plays by Representative Authors. Macmillan. 
Simon the Cyrenian, Biblical play, 1 act, 10om., Of. 
Macmillan, New York. 
TRASK, KATRINA.—In the Vanguard, 3 acts, comedy, 3m., 1f., modern England. 
Macmillan, New York. 


TREE, H. B.—Six & Eightpence, comedy, 2m., 1f., French. 


VON VIZEN, D.—The Choice of a Tutor, comedy, 5m., 3f., in Bechofer, Five 
Russian Plays. 


WALKER, STUART 
Portmanteau Plays. 
Containing: 
The Trimplet, 1 act, comedy, 4m., 2f., modern U. S., playable. 
Nevertheless, 1 act, comedy, 2m., 1f., modern U. S., very playable. Also 
published separately. 
The Medicine Show, 3m. 
_ Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil, 1 act, comedy, 5m., 2f., very playable. 


Also published separately. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1917. 
More Portmanteau Plays. 
Containing: 
- The Lady of the Weeping Willow Tree, 3 acts, 2m., 4f. 
— The Very Naked Boy, 1 act, 2m., rf. 
Jonathan Makes a Wish, 2 acts, 6m., 4f. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1919. 
Portmanteau Adaptations. 
Containing: 
Gammer Gurton's Needle, 6m., 5f. 
The Birthday of the Infanta, 4m., 2f. 
Sir David Wears a Crown, 13m., 4f. Also published separately. 


Nellijumbo, 4m., 2f. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1921. 
WALTER, EUGENE.—The Easiest Way, 4 acts, social study, 3m., 3f. In Dick- 
inson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Second Series. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston, 1921. 
Paid in Full, 3m., 3f. In Pierce-Matthews, Masterpieces of Modern Drama. 
Doubleday, Page, New York, 1916. 


WEDEKIND, FRANK.—The Tenor, 1 act, 5m., 3f. In Shay and Loving, Fifty 
Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
WIED, GUSTAV.—Auturmn Fires, 1 act, comedy, 7m. In Shay and Loving, Fifty 
Contemporary One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
WELLMAN, RITA.—Dawn, 2m., 1f. The Drama, February, 1919. 
For All Time, 1 act, 1m., 3f. In Shay and Loving, Fifty Contemporary One- 
Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. ; 
Funiculi Funicula, 1 act, tragedy, 2m., rf. In Mayorga, Representative One- 
Act Plays by American Authors. Little, Brown, Boston, 1919. 
The Lady With the Mirror, 1 act, 2m., 2f. The Drama, August, 1917. 
WENTWORTH, MARION C.—War Brides, 1 act. Century, New York. 
WEST, DUFFY R.—Society Notes, comedy, 3f., 3m., 1 act. D. Appleton @ Co., 
New York. 
WILDE, OSCAR.—An Ideal Husband, 4 acts, comedy, 9m., 6f., modern London. 
Putnam, New York. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, 4 acts, tragedy. In Dickinson, Chief apple eet ty 
Dramatists. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. Also in Vol. 2, Plays by Wilde. 
Luce, Boston, 1905. 
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WILDE, OSCAR.—Continued. Ete tase 
The I tance of Being Earnest, comedy, modern England, very playable, 
Pie e H. S. French, New York. Also in Vol. II, Plays by Wilde. 


Luce, Boston, 1905. 
Shiome. tragedy, i 1m., 2f. Boni @ Liveright. Also in Vol. II, Plays by Wilde. 


Luce, Boston, 1905. 

Tie Dochessol Padua: 5 acts, 10m., 2f., supers. In Plays by Wilde, Vol. III. 
Luce, Boston, 1906. ; 

A Wonud of No Importance, 4 acts, satire, 8m., 7f. In Plays by Wilde, Vol. I, 


Luce, Boston, 1905. 


WILDE, PERCIVAL 
Confessional and Other Plays. 
Containing: 
According to Darwin, 3m., 2f. 
The Beautiful Story, 1m., 1f., 1j. 
Confessional, 3m., 3f. 
A Question of Morality, 3m., 1f. 


The Villian in the Piece, 2m., 1f. 
Little, Brown, Boston. 


Dawn and Other Plays. 
Containing: 
Dawn, 2m., 1f., 1j. 
The Finger of God, 2m., 1f. Also in Shay and Loving, Fifty Contemporary 
One-Act Plays. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
A House of Cards, 1m., If. 
The Noble Lord, 2m., rf. 
Playing With Fire, 1m., 2f. 


The Traitor, 7m. 
Little, Brown, Boston 


Eight Comedies for Little Theatres. 
Containing: 
Catesby, 1m., 1f. 
The Dyspeptic Ogre, 12m., 7f. 
Embryo, 3m., 2£. 
His Return, 2m., 2f. 
In the Net, 4m. 
The Previous Engagement, 1m. 
The Sequel, 3m., rf. 
A Wonderful Woman, 3m., rf. 
Little, Brown, Boston. 


The Unseen Host and Other War Plays. 
Containing: 
In the Ravine, 2m. 
Mothers of Men, 2f. 
Pawns, 6m. 
The Unseen Host, 3m. 
Valkyrie, 3m. 
Litile, Brown, Boston. 


WILLIS, N. P.—Tortesa the Usurer, 5 acts, tragedy, 5m., 2f., medieval Italy. 
In Quinn, Representative American Plays. Century, New York. 


WISE, C. M.—Boy Blue, 1 act, fantasy, 5m., 2f., 1j ile, lovable. 
Sys deem eaa yar Sy, 5m., 21. 1 juvenile, very playable. Address 

au uller, 4 acts, play based on situation i ittier’ + op 
Address author, Kir ille, Mo. uation in Whittier's poem, 5m., 6f 


SUSE. R ibe et Ua nue 2 — wee - Sit life, easily played, suitable 
r farm clubs and rural schools, 6m., 3f. ise, Mi i Plays. i i 
Drama Pub. Co., Kirksville, M ii babes emcee ete oy 


WOLFE, OSCAR M.—Where but in America, 1 act, 1m., 2f. In Mayorga, Repre- 
sentative One-Act plays by American Authors. Little, Brown, Boston, 1919. 
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YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER.—The Countess Cathleen. Macmillan, New York. 

eirdre. Macmillan, New York. 

The Green Helmet. Macmillan, New York. 

The Hour-Glass, 1 act, tragedy, 2m., 4f., ancient. Macmillan, New York. 

Cathleen Ni Hoolihan, 1 act, tragedy, in vol. with above, 3m., 3f., eighteenth 
century Ireland. 

The Land of Heart's Desire, 1 act, comedy, 3m., 4f., nineteenth century Ireland. 
T. B. Mosher. 

On Baile’s Strand. Macmillan, New York. 

The Shadowy Waters. Macmillan, New York. 

A Pot of Broth, 1 act, comedy, in vol. with above, 3m., 1f., modern Ireland. 


YOUNG, STARK 
Three One-Act Plays. 
Containing: 
Madretta, 2m., rf. 
At the waar im, tf, 
See eas D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


ZANGWILL, ISRAEL.—The Great Demonstration, comedy, 2m., 1f. French, New 


York. 
Six Persons, comedy, 1m., 1f. French, New York. 

_. The Melting-Pot, 4 acts, immigration play, 12m., 8f. Macmillan, New York. 
1920. 
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